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SPORTSMEN OF MARK | 


MR. A, MORTIMER SINGER | 


F Mr. Mortimer Singer has not enjoyed all the success which his spirited 
Bins liberal patronage of racing has deserved I think it may be safely said 

that he has derived a full share of gratification from his pursuit of the sport. 
The beginning of his racing career was rather quaint. His residence was 
in the neighbourhood of Totnes, one of the meetings on that curious track— 
a river has to be crossed on the way round—was not far distant, and when 
fishing one day with Sir Thomas Freake that gentleman suggested that they 
should make a match -for inclusion in the card. Mr. Mortimer Singer 
readily agreed, and then it occurred to both of them that neither owned a 
horse, at least nothing that could possibly be produced on a racecourse. 
The only way out of the difficulty was to find something. Sir Thomas sent 4 
an emissary to Ireland to see what he could discover there in the way of a . 
*chaser, and he lighted on what he regarded as a highly promising animal, — 2 
which he obtained for 400 guineas. Mr. Mortimer Singer had amongst his 
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acquaintances a one-eyed publican, living at Taunton, who did a bit of 
horse dealing,and from him obtained for 150 guineas a stalwart old heavy- 
weight hunter called Topthorn. There seemed some doubt about this 
creature’s ability to jump the local banks, for the proposed match was over 
what is called the “‘ banking course,’’ and Topthorn’s energies had been 
employed in another country. One day, however, ridden by Gregor who 
often afterwards appeared with success in the light blue and chocolate stars, 
the horse was in a lane when something frightened him, and turning round 
at right angles he bolted, encountering a number of banks before he could 
be pulled up, and clearing them with quite remarkable proficiency. On 
the day appointed odds of something like 10 to 1 were laid on Sir Thomas 
Freake’s horse, and Topthorn beat him by about a quarter of a mile. 


It was perceived by the natives that Mr. Mortimer Singer was just the 
man they wanted to help on the Totnes and neighbouring meetings, and 
he was begged to get together a “‘ few little tits ’’ to “‘ encourage the sport.’ 
He readily acquiesced, and if anyone in the district, or a good many miles 
round it, got hold of a horse, it was about his first idea to see if he could 
dispose of it at a profit to the owner of Topthorn. Mr. Singer never gave 
extravagant prices, having no great ambition to buy a high class animal and 
clear the board. There is little real interest in watching the development of 
certainties. He never, indeed, gave more for his string than he paid for 
Topthorn, but at one period he had in his stable something like a hundred 
horses who had some claim to be considered ’chasers. He and his secretary, 
Mr. Clack, trained them, assiduously riding schools, with now and then a 
regular field day when four or five trials were run with five or six horses in 
each. The schooling must have been ably conducted, for the horses won a 
very large percentage of the small prizes offered at the meetings. At a 
Torquay fixture Mr. Mortimer Singer won eleven of the twelve races 
contested during the two afternoons, and his brother Washington won the 
twelfth ; whereupon the deputation which had begged him to “‘ encourage the 
sport ’’ by buying the “‘ little tits ’’ called upon him and repeated their 
request, but in a different and precisely inverted form. They now wanted 
him to encourage it by getting. rid of his horses, or at least not producing 
them round about Totnes, leaving so little for others; and again he did 
what he was asked. 


He had indeed developed an ambition to run at more important meetings, 
for of course every owner of a jumper realizes how delightful it would be 
to win a Liverpool, and there are other tempting prizes elsewhere. One day 
at Totnes Mr. Singer was watching a race when he saw a horse come 
down. It was up again immediately, and the jockey, springing to his feet 
at the same moment, jumped back into the saddle without any aid from a 
stirrup, just as the animal was about to set off, when indeed he was well in 
motion. Mr. Singer was anxious to know who this athletic horseman might 
be, and hastening to the paddock when the runners pulled up, found that 
the performer of the exploit was Mr. Gwyn Saunders-Davies. An introduction 
took place. Mr. Singer asked the amateur if he would care to ride for him 
occasionally, Mr. Saunders-Davies replied that he should be delighted, and 
so sprang up a warm friendship which has strengthened with time to the 
present day. I think one of the first horses on whom the famous gentleman 
tider wore the colours was Tenby, and the scene of action Sandown. Mr. 
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Singer heard of this animal when it was a three-year-old. Soon after he had 
purchased it for eighty guineas it got into a bog, was hauled out, however, 
with no worse damage than a rather bad strain, and by way of a healthy 
preparation was for a long time swum daily in the sea. The treatment was 
distinctly efficacious, for as a four-year-old and in the following seasons 
he won no fewer than 28 out of 34 races, including the Amateur Hunt 
Steeplechase at Liverpool in 1891, when ridden by ‘‘ Roddy ’’ Owen and 
starting favourite at 9 to 4 he beat a good field, among them Midshipmite, 


VIEW IN MR. SINGER’S HOSPITAL FOR WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 


Ardcarn and Hollington. ‘‘ Roddy ’’ liked him so much that he begged 
Mr. Singer to let him ride in the Liverpool of 1892. Tenby’s owner, how- 
ever, had been in the habit of putting Gregor up on the horse—though I 
see that Mr. Saunders-Davies rode him at Gatwick, third to ‘‘ Roddy ”’ on 
Bedouin in the last race for which he started prior to his appearance at 
Aintree. Gregor had understood that he was to have the mount in the 
greatest of ’chases, and Mr. Singer felt that he could not possibly disappoint 
him, though the brilliant soldier-jockey was so keen for the ride that he 
offered Gregor £200 to surrender it, an offer which was refused, luckily as it 
turned out for my dear friend Roddy, for as he could not ride Tenby he had 
the mount on Father O’Flynn, and landed this 20 to 1 chance from Mr. 
J. C. Dormer (now Mr. Upton) on Cloister, and Arthur Nightingall on 
Ilex, needless to say two Liverpool winners. Tenby started at 100 to 7, and 
fell during the second circuit. 


By this Mr. Singer had extended his energies to sport under Jockey 
Club Rules, and as most readers will be aware he has met with a fair share 
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of success, though, as already intimated, perhaps less than his generous 
outlay might have been expected to secure. He had been impressed by the 
successes of an animal called Tyrant, belonging to Mr. ‘‘ Rosebery ’’ Smith, 
as the owner of the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire winner of 1876 came to 
be called. Tyrant had been placed with remarkable ingenuity, and had 
carried off a little series of races most ingeniously selected. Mr. Singer 
had seen the horse without paying any particular attention to him, but at 
Kempton Park Station one afternoon, coming across the owner, agreed to 
give 4000 guineas for the son of Beauclerc, if on careful inspection he liked 
him; and as he did so the bargain was effected. At this time Mr. Singer’s 
horses were trained by Wadlow at Stanton—on the ground now occupied 
by Mr. Reid Walker—and the new owner, going down to see his purchase 
in action, was grievously disappointed; for he declares that ‘‘ no horse 
could have cantered worse.’’ Tyrant was always singularly bad in his 
slow paces, but fortunately was quite a different animal when extended ; 
and he did excellent service, winning the Gold Vase at Ascot and 
the Doncaster Cup of 1890, amongst other races. In the Cesarewitch of the 
year mentioned Tyrant was set to carry 9 st. 2 lb., sharing top weight with 
Prince Soltykoff’s Sheen. How the latter established a record is well known. 
One of Tyrant’s legs gave way, and he could not be trained after the Don- 
caster Cup, though a horse of the same name, two years younger, by Turco, 
was running and winning on occasions. Mr. Washington Singer, wanting 
the son of Beauclerc for the stud, bought him for 12,000 guineas. It is a 
matter for regret that the horse did not greatly distinguish himself as a sire. 


Mr. Mortimer Singer’s purchases have often been carried out in some- 
what impulsive fashion. Suddenly making up his mind that he would like 
to buy Rambling Katie, he went into the weighing room whilst her jockey 
was in the scale wearing the white, red cap of ‘‘ young ’’ John Dawson, as 
Lord Ellesmere’s trainer was then called. Two thousand guineas, with an 
additional monkey if the mare won a good race, was the offer. It was accepted, 
so the jockey changed his jacket, and for Mr. Mortimer Singer won the 
Cup in 1902 which she had carried off the previous season. A bet of 1000 
to 80 twice added to the value of the stake, £3,006, made the bargain 
a remunerative one, and the additional monkey was duly handed over. The 
late Mr. W. C. Whitney took a great fancy to Rambling Katie, asked her 
price, was told that he could have her for 3,000 guineas if she ran unplaced 
in the Cesarewitch, but that he would have to give another 1,000 guineas if 
she made her way into the first three. He hesitated, and though she was 
not conspicuous in the race, still the American owner desired to possess her ; 
but Mr. Singer had not been altogether displeased with her performance and 
showed such reluctance to let her go that Mr. Whitney had to pay 4,000 
guineas before she became his property. Very few owners have spent more 
money for bloodstock. If Mr. Singer sets his heart on a horse he is not 
deterred by price. Florist at 9,100 guineas is, I think, the record of his 
purchases, and though he only won a single race, a Newbury Cup, 
when carrying the colours, the exceptionally well-bred son of Florizel II and 
Ladytown should surely do well at the stud. 


Two horses associated with Mr. Mortimer Singer, for whom they won a 
number of races are Bridge, by Deuce of Clubs—Ionia, and O’Donovan 
Rossa, a son of Donovan and a mare by Barcaldine. Bridge was one of 
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the most self-willed of horses, would only go when he pleased, but if in the 
humour was extremely hard to beat over his own course. He began his four- 
year-old career by winning four races off the reel, finishing up with the 
Wokingham; but backing him was taking a big chance. O’Donovan Rossa 
was bred by Mr. Arthur James, and showed excellent form as a two-year-old, 
beating Democrat, who was so consistently victorious in his first season, 
amongst other good animals. I have reason to remember the horse, as Mr. 
Saunders-Davies, who trained him, had been kind enough to ask me to stay 
with him for the Goodwood Meeting of 1901, when the horse carried off the 
Stewards’ Cup, starting at 66 to 1. I was prevented by _ illness from 
attending the “‘ Sussex Fortnight ’’ that year, which was the more exasperating 
as I should doubtless have had a few sovereigns on O’Donovan Rossa as 
a sort of compliment to the stable. Mr. Mortimer Singer, in answer to my 
request for details, has been good enough to write me the following inter- 
esting details of the Goodwood Race : 


You have asked me to give you a few particulars about my two _ horses, 
Bridge and O’Donovan Rossa. I fear that, as I have no access at the 
moment to books of reference the particulars can only be very sketchy. I 
have, however, deeply imprinted on my mind the incidents of the great day 
In 1901 when both O’Donovan Rossa and Bridge ran in the Stewards’ 
Cup at Goodwood, and so I fulfil your request to the best of my ability. 
It was one of those glorious days in a man’s life when one felt, from 
the moment of getting up in the morning, that nothing could possibly go 
wrong—not that I had any serious hope of winning the Cup, but, to use an 
American expression, I “ felt good ’’ (the meaning of the word ‘“ good ”’ 
not to be considered in any other way!). The sun was shining brightly; 
Mrs. Singer and I were both well; we had, at No. 4 King’s 
Gardens, Hove, a houseful of merry guests; and, above all, we were young. 
I had hired a spanking team of horses from Mr. S. Young of Brighton, 
which I sent on with my own coach to meet us at Drayton Junction, whither 
we went by train from Brighton. I remember very well the jolly drive up 
to the course. We did not go that day through the park, but round the 
other way, and as the coast was clear on our arrival | managed to loop my 
near-leader’s rein, and touching the off-leader very lightly on the flank, was 
just able to get my whip and swing round to the Pay Box Gate of the Grand 
Stand all in good time. I remember that I was rather pleased with myself, 
because Mr. Arthur Sassoon came up and asked me where I had bought 
the team, showing that he thought they were going well. I expect I went 
to about 1,000 to 3 in his estimation when I had to confess that they did not 
belong to me at all. 


As to the horses, we were that day trying a big experiment. Bridge 
had already begun to be rather ‘* old-fashioned,’’ to have his own ideas as 
to the advisability of starting or not ina race, and as to the amount of energy 
to be put into his work after—or if—he had made up his mind to take part 
in it. My pal and trainer, Gwyn Saunders-Davies and I both thought he 
had just a sort of a chance, but we felt very dubious indeed about 
even the remotest chance for O’Donovan Rossa, because he had never been 
able to get more than second or third for a long time, with some of the 
best jockeys on him. The trouble about him was that, whereas he was 
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accustomed actually to get off all right, he would then put in a few slow 
strides, and allow himself to be shut in, thereby nullifying the advantage 
of his actual start. 


So, this particular day, we had come to the conclusion that the right 
thing to do was to put up Gibson, the small boy who “ did ”’ the horse in 
the stable and rode O’Donovin Rossa at exercise, in preference to any more 
experienced jockey, although Gibson had never ridden in a race before. 
Gibson therefore put on the red cap, and Bridge’s jockey, G. Sanderson, the 
blue with chocolate stars. We also decided to encourage O’Donovan Rossa 
by giving him a large part of a bottle of whiskey, which seemed greatly to 
his taste, and made him walk round the paddock well on his toes like a 
dancing master. An amusing incident was that I went up to Pickersgill 
to back both horses, and asked if he would lay me 50 to 1 each way of them, 
which he refused to do, saying that he would only lay me starting price. 
This, you will remember, was 66 to 1, so that I benefited by his refusal to 
the substantial margin of sixteen points. 


I stood just behind Mr. Robinson, the judge, to see the race, and indeed 
I had a very poor view of it. As the field came flashing by I was unable 
to make out O’Donovan Rossa’s colours anywhere, but could see that Bridge 
was struggling along last. Suddenly Mr. Robinson called out, ‘‘ Now then, 
why don’t you put that 29 up?’’ I said, ‘‘ Mr. Robinson, you must be ill! 
Twenty-nine is O’Donovan Rossa.’’ To which he said, ‘‘ Yes. He won. 
There he is, pulling up on the hill,’’ and there, indeed, to my utter surprise 
and intense joy, | could see that this was actually happening. It appears that 
he finished on the opposite side of the course, and little Gibson was so 
crouched down on him that when, by swearing furiously at all the other 


jockeys in his way, he was let through—perhaps on account of their utter 
surprise at hearing a new voice that seemed to know their language—he was 
able to shoot out and win by a head. The financial result of this delightful 
day and my modest investments was somewhere about £8,000 on the right 
side. 


The next thing to do was to get permission to take the Cup home, so as 
to pour in a few bottles of ‘‘ joy water ’’ and celebrate the event at dinner ‘hat 
night. The Secretary of the meeting very kindly took me along to see young 
Lord Setrington, who had just returned from the war in South Africa. I 
remember going up to the Royal Box, where Lord Setrington was very 
nice and kind about it. He told me that I was not supposed to have the 
Cup for a fortnight, but as he knew | would immediately send it back if there 
were any cause to do so, he would let me take it away with pleasure; and a fine 
big flunkey carried it down when our coach was ready, and put it inside. I 
remember, as I gathered up my reins and climbed on to the box, I felt that 
life was indeed worth living, and just when I was about to start, I glanced 
down to see if all was clear, and happened to look straight into the enormous 
eves of a very pretty woman who was watching the departure. I must say 
that although this little event had nothing whatever to do with me personally, 
it did not seem to take any of the pleasure out of a very perfect and happy 
day! 


I have forgotten to mention a circumstance which in my estimation 
probably had a great deal to do with O’Donovan “Rossa’s win, and this 
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was that the week before we had taken him to run in a certain race at Liver- 
pool, and in the same race there was a horse due to run, managed by or 
belonging to Lord Marcus Beresford—my memory is so bad that I have 
forgotten his name. On finding out from Lord Marcus that this horse was 
to start we decided not to run ours. He therefore practically did nothing 
during a whole week, and I believe that this enforced rest in the middle of 
training did him a power of good. Later in the week he won the Chichester 
Stakes. 


IN ONE OF THE WARDS, 


He seemed, after winning at Goodwood, although his weight was very 
much raised by the handicappers, to think that he had to live up to his 
Stewards’ Cup reputation, and he won the Sussex Plate in August. After 
that, as well as my memory serves me, he seemed to be contented to run a 
long series of seconds and thirds. It is curious to note that the following 
year at Goodwood he ran second for both the Stewards’ Cup and the Drayton 
Handicap. 


There is an event connected with his running second in the Cleveland 
Plate at Doncaster in 1902 which I think is interesting enough to be included. 
At the time I thought that O’Donovan Rossa had a fair chance of winning 
the Cambridgeshire, and that my Rambling Katie had some sort of chance in 
the Cesarewitch; but when Ballantrae absolutely ran away from O’ Donovan 
Rossa in the Cleveland Plate, it made me feel convinced that the filly 
was practically a certainty for the Cambridegshire. I also reasoned that, 
although I imagined that Rambling Katie had a chance in the Cesarewitch, 
it looked to me, on the running in the Cesarewitch in 1901, that the handi- 
cappers had made a mistake of something like 8 lb. between my -mare— 
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Rambling Katie—and Black Sand. I therefore concluded that Black Sand also 
had a very good chance in the Cesarewitch, so | made my way to the ring, and 
took 2,000 to 100 Black Sand for the Cesarewitch, 2,000 to 100 Ballantrae 
for the Cambridgeshire, and 4,000 to 10 the double. This, I think, was 
one of the most satisfactory bets I ever made in my life, although I have 
sometimes won more at a time, because there was no fluke about the way 
in which I had worked it out in my mind; and as the bookmaker did not die 
before pay-day, and no other untoward event happened, the result 
was highly satisfactory, £8000 to the good at a risk of no more than £210. 


The end of poor old O’Donovan Rossa was very sad. I had originally 
bought him for 810 guineas (thereby beating Dick Marsh by about 10 guineas 
when he was put up at Newmarket in a weeding-out sale, after having been 
used for a long time to lead one of the late King’s horses in his work), with 
the idea of putting him to jumping, I never relinquished that notion 
all through his flat racing, as he was a gelding, not too heavy in build, 
and very hard and muscular, with a good shoulder and bone. He was, as a 
matter of fact, a most perfect performer over a country at home, and I 
longed to show the public that I was not altogether mad when [ had spoken, 
as I often did, about my belief that he would make a real good hurdle and 
steeplechase horse. Many people argued that I should be disappointed, 
because he had such a very long stride. 


His first jumping race was a £1,000 Maiden Hurdle Race at Hooton 
Park, which we thought he was sure to win. Frank Hartigan rode him. As 
he has often told me since, coming to the last hurdle he had everything else 
in the race “ stone cold ’’ and was winning in a walk. Another horse, 
however, fell in front of him. O’Donovan Rossa immediately jumped over 
it, blundering and unshipping his jockey. Then the poor old horse galloped 
off and jumped some awkward sort of fence or rail out of the course, badly 
cutting his stifle. He-was taken away, very shortly afterwards tetanus set 
in and he had to be destroyed. 


As to old Bridge, Gwyn will tell you more about him than I can. He 
was a horse with very funny ways of his own. I remember very vividly, 
however, all about the last race in which he was intended to, but did not, 
run. It was the last race of the day at Newmarket, and neither Gwyn nor I 
could think of any jockey whom we disliked enough to ask him to ride. 
When we were looking about just outside the weighing-in room, 
Kempton Cannon, who had ridden him with success a long time before, 
came up and asked if he could have the mount. I did my best to persuade 
him not to, but he seemed to think that I was mistaken. and that he would 
be able to manage the old brute even if nobody else could. So they journeyed 
together down to the starting post. After a very long time all the other 
horses started, but not so Bridge, and on this particular day he would not 
even walk up the course towards home at all, so, after about twenty minutes’ 
persuasion, poor Kemie had to bring him round off the course, round the back 
of the Stand, and back to the paddock. I think we all rubbed it in a bit, in 
a friendly way, but I certainly admired him for his pluck in volunteering 
to ride the horse at all. 

There is another small incident in connection with O’Donovan Rossa’s 
Stewards’ Cup. One of the Irish members—Mr. Redmond, I think it was 
—had been suspended from the House of Commons on that particular day, 
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and, standing on Westminster Bridge, bought a newspaper to pass the time, 
and there noticed that a horse called O’ Donovan Rossa was running. He said 
to himself ‘* Bejabers!’’ (At least | am assuming that some such exclamation 
escaped from him in the circumstances.) For patriotic reasons and in memory 
of the distressful country he could not refrain from having a sovereign each 
way, “‘ just for the luck of it,’’ and I thing it was reported in the sporting 
papers afterwards that he had not been heard to say that he regretted his 
investment ! 

Mr. Mortimer Singer is also well known as a yachtsman. In his very 
early days he started humbly with Moray, a ten-tonner, and since then has 
owned all sorts of boats, never having been without one. For lolanthe he 
gave 10,000 guineas, and she must certainly be esteemed cheap. At that 
time Mr. Singer had no house, and for two years he lived on board, at the 
end of the period selling her to the late Sir Donald Currie for 10,500 guineas. 
Sir Donald did not lose much, however, for he passed her on to the late Sir 
Assheton-Smith for 10,000 guineas, and that gentleman spent about twice as 
much on her. At Nice one day Mr. Singer was attracted by Roxana (834 
tons), owned by one of the Russian Grand Dukes, to whom he made over- 
tures for purchase. The captain—a Russian Admiral—was deputed to carry 
on the negotiations, and asked 35,000 guineas, which Mr. Singer considered 
too much. Subsequently meeting the Grand Duke himself the subject was 
renewed, the price now suggested being 22,000 guineas, and it appeared that 
this had been the sum which the owner had asked from the first, the captain 
proposing to pocket the substantial difference. When Mr. Singer took 
possession a number of things which had been included in the inventory were 
found to be missing. His agent went to see the captain, who suggested that 
if no fuss were made about the matter there would be something like a couple 
of thousand for them to divide, and he was greatly annoyed with the English- 
man for what he considered his stupidity in missing his chance, rejecting it, 
indeed, with no little indignation. Mr. Singer sold Roxana to the Duc 
d’Orleans, and set to work to build Maund, which he presently disposed of 
to the Duc de Montpensier. Maund became Mekong, and met with disaster, 
having been blown up by a mine. ; 

Mr. Singer adds a few of the particulars I asked for about the Milton Hill 
Hospital. He writes: Mrs. Mortimer Singer and I started getting the hospital 
ready two days after war was declared, my brother Washington at that time 
being at Carlsbad and unable to get away. When, many months afterwards, 
he managed to return, he came to see what work we were doing, and having 
said that he thought he was too late to start anything on his own, offered to 
join me and pay half the expenses of equipment and maintenance, right 
from the beginning, which he has done, and for which I am exceedingly 
grateful to him. We continue to pay all the expenses of the hospital (with 
the exception of the War Office grant) in equal shares. 


Extract from album of Milton Hill Hospital Views. 
Mitton Hitt Hospitrat, STEVENTON, BERKS. 


The newly-built home of Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer Singer, at Milton Hill, 
near Didcot, in Berkshire, converted into a Military Hospital, is known as 
the Milton Hill Section Hospital, 3rd General Hospital, Southern Com- 
mand, Oxford. The Hospital was planned and designed by Mr. Mortimer 
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Singer, with the advice of skilled experts in every department, and is main- 
tained by him and his brother, Mr. Washington Singer, of Norman Court, 
Salisbury, Wilts. The equipment of the hospital was begun on August 6th, 
1914, two days after England declared war against Germany, and everything 
was in readiness for the reception of patients three weeks later. 


Consulting Physicians.—Sir William Osler, Bart., Sir David Ferrier, Dr. 
Fleming M. Sandwith, Dr. William Collier, Dr. H. Stoddart. 

Consulting Surgeons.—Sir Frederick Treves, Bart., Sir William Arbuth- 
not Lane, Bart., Major George W. Badgerow, Colonel Richard H. A. 
Whitelocke, Mr. Walter H. H. Jessop. 


The Administrator of the Hospital is Mr. Mortimer Singer. The Resident 
Principal Medical Officer is Dr. William Turner, M.V.O. (for thirty- 
two years Colonial Medical Officer at Gibraltar), who has been assisted in 
turn by Dr. Herbert T. Evans (now serving in H.M. Army), Mr. E. J. Cooke 
(now with H.M. Navy), Dr. R. Russell Kerr (now with H.M. Navy), 
Surgeon-General C. Pearson, Dr. P. J. Martin and Dr. J. O. Tunstall. Mrs. 
Mortimer Singer has, from the opening of the Hospital, acted as Lady 
Superintendent, also for the first eight months undertaking alone the 
massage and electrical treatment, in which she now often assists Mr. Wynd- 
ham Evans, the resident masseur. The post of House Sister has been held 
successively by Miss M. Ruthven and Miss ]. Lay; of Riding-School Sister 
by Miss M. Williams; of Housekeeper by Miss Clark; and of Housekeeper- 
Secretary by Miss K. Stewart and Miss P. Rose, with Mr. Mortimer Singer's 
private Secretary, Miss M. M. Johnson; these being assisted by a staff of 
from ten to fourteen trained nurses and a full complement of orderlies, house- 
maids, pantrymen, kitchenmen and chefs—very special attention being given 
to the cooking. The Hospital consis'‘s of the main house, the Riding-School 
and the Isolation Hospital, and, at first designed to receive 162 wounded non- 
commissioned officers and men, has now accommodation for 220. The total 
number of patients received up to the 10th April, 1917, is 2,625, out of 
which there has only been one death, and the largest number of patients 
who have been actually in residence at one time is 215. On the day when 
this is written—April 15th, 1917, we have 195 patients. Mrs. Washington 
Singer has provided an enormous number of garments for the patients, made 
by herself and friends and by the villagers round Norman Court. 
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ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


ject of horse breeding with that 

sound authority on the subject, 
Mr. F. Lort Phillips, who for several 
years trained his friend Mr. Frank 
Bibby’s jumpers with conspicuous suc- 
cess, and has indeed given other 
proofs of his knowledge, not the least 
having been the shrewd purchase of 
Misselthrush, who with a very little 
luck, or it should perhaps rather be 
said, but for cruelly. bad luck, would 
have sired the Derby winner of 1908. 
This is not a random statement. When 
Maher dismounted from Llangwm 
after running third to Signorinetta he 
exclaimed with disgust that he ‘fought 
to be shot.’” He had thrown the race 
away, and to the eight stakes worth 
£7,601 which Llangwm carried off 
that season £6,450, the value of the 
Derby, ought certainly to have been 
added. As all the racing world is 
aware, Thrush, Llangwm’s _half- 
brother, was one of the speediest 
horses of modern days. Misselthrush, 
it may be added, had done remarkably 
well in a gallop at Kingsclere with a 


I WAS lately talking on the sub- 


colt and a filly who afterwards greatly 
distinguished themselves — Simon 
Dale, beaten only half a length by 
Diamond Jubilee for the Derby, and 
La Roche, who cantered away with 
The Oaks, followed at a distance of 
three lengths by Merry Gal, who a 
month later won the Princess of 
Wales’ Stakes from the Derby winner 
and Caiman. The latter, it perhaps 
need not be remarked, was one of the 
only two horses who ever beat Flying 
Fox. Mr. Lort Phillips had made up 
his mind, he informs me, to give 1000 
guineas for Misselthrush, John Porter 
telling him that he was not likely to 
get the colt for less than 1500 guineas ; 
but 410 guineas sufficed. It was a 
wonderful bargain, as for some years 
he stood at a fee of 95 guineas. These 
anecdotes are really a digression. It 
was about ’chasers that we were talk- 
ing, and Mr. Lort Phillips’ views are 
expressed in the following interesting 
letter, which he has been good enough 
to write to me. It runs as follows: 

** You asked me a few nights ago 
to let vou have the names of some of 
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the horses, and the families they come 
from, that in my opinion go to prove 
the great value of steeplechasing. I 
had in my mind at the time Captain 
Dreyfus, Ballymacad and Ballymendel, 
winners of three of the most important 
steeplechases of the past season, as 
emphasizing what I have long con- 
sidered to be all important in respect 
of light horse breeding. At present 
our hunter sires are, in nine cases out 
of ten, chosen chiefly for their looks— 
of late years their performances have 
to some extent been taken into con- 
sideration, it may be admitted; but 
this, instead of being of the first, is 
considered of secondary importance. 
Consequently horses that in appear- 
ance look like taking a premium have 
become of fictitious value. Before the 
days of Premiums, horses which now 
obtain those awards would have been 
cut. In the old days horses were kept 
as sires far more because of what they 
had done, and the number of years 
they had stood training, than for their 
appearance. All that was needed was 
to have made it illegal to travel un- 
sound horses. This you may think 
has not a great deal to do with what 
you asked me, but indirectly it is the 
soul of the whole question of light 
horse breeding. 

“* We talk a great deal about racing 
being carried on chiefly for the benefit 
of breeding, racing being the highest 
test of a horse’s capabilities, sound- 
ness, endurance, temper, and so forth; 
and yet we encourage breeding from 
animals who have never been tested 
in any of these respects, or if tested 
have certainly in many _ instances 
proved themselves failures. I, main- 
tain that the best horses in the Stud 
Book—those I mean that would have 
proved the best—for the purposes of 
light horse breeding are almost in- 
variably cut and kept for steeplechas- 
ing. What is to be said of a system 
in which this state of things is pos- 
sible? In France they manage better 
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than this. The French Government . 
offers a valuable stake—I believe, in- 
deed, several stakes, at any rate there 
is such a prize at their chief Auteuil 
meeting—one of the conditions being 
that the winner may be bought by the 
Government for a fixed sum. If I re- 
member aright it is £2,000. There is 
some encouragement here to keep the 
best horses of this class for stallions. 
There are in the Stud Book some 
families which always produce good 
‘chasers, and a first-rate steeplechase 
horse, in my opinion, is the most 
capable of all his species, as he pos- 
sesses staying power, toughness, tem- 
per, activity, soundness, and ability to 
carry weight. I will take Captain 
Dreyfus’ family first. He is by Santoi 
—Madame Dreyfus. I admit that I 
should choose Santoi sooner than any 
horse now serving to get a high class 
*chaser; but Madame Dreyfus comes 
from a family which has for genera- 
tions produced the best jumpers, and 
consequently it would be most unfair 
and misleading to give the sire all the 
credit in this instance. Madame Drey- 
fus is by Bird of Freedom—Erin, 
Erin being the dam of Dangan, who 
was successful on various occasions, 
and who likewise ran second in the 
Scottish Grand National, giving the 
winner a stone. Another of her sons 
was Duke of Wellington, who carried 
off many steeplechases, including the 
£1,000 Grand Annual at Chepstow in 
1900, and one more was Wellesley, 
the property of Colonel Hall Walker, 
considered by W. H. Moore the best 
young horse he.ever trained. Welles- 
ley only ran once, as a four-year-old 
in the Juvenile National Hunt Steeple- 
chase at Kempton in 1900, where he 
received such injuries that he had to 
be destroyed. But his merit was 
known, and he started a_ strong 
favourite. 

“‘ Erin was by Playactor—Mavour- 
neen. Mavourneen was the dam of the 
following : 
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1881—Coronet by Blood Royal. 
1882—Diadem by Ingomar. 
1884—Ireland by Rostrevor. 
1866—Innisfail by Rostrevor. - 
1889—Alanna by Kendal. 
1890—Acushla by Playactor. 
1893—Breemount’s _ Pride 
Kendal. 

‘Coronet, Ireland, Innisfail and 
all steeplechase horses of the first 
class. 

“‘Ballymacad and Ballymendel come 
from a family almost equally good. 
They are sons of Ballymacarney, 
Ballymacad being by Laveno and 
Ballymendel by St. Gris.  Ballyma- 
carney is the Royal Meath—Cinna- 
mon, by Concha—Mount Royal, and 
she is the dam of good ’chasers be- 
sides Ballymacad and Ballymendel in 
Breemount’s Pride were, as you know, 
Ballyhackle, Ballymacoll Bally- 
hist. Then her granddam, Mount 
Royal, was the dam of one of the very 
best horses of his day, Citadel (1884) 
by Ingomar. She was also the dam of 
two famous mares who have done such 
admirable service for Mr. J. J. Maher, 
Cinnamon and Circe, who in (‘turn 
were the dams; Cinnamon of Brown 
Hackle, Covert Hack, Ballyhack, 
Ballymacarney, Carder and Covert- 
coat, winner of the National. Circe 
was the dam of Springbok, Old Fairy- 
house, Cackler, Flaxman, Flaxseed, 
Distaff and others. I think the above 
names amply prove the value of these 
families, but so far as I am aware no 
encouragement whatever is given to 
keep such stock as sires for hunters 
and light horse breeding. Please 
understand my contention is that stal- 
lions from such families as these—and 
there are not a few others—would be 
far more valuable for the purpose than 
at least nine out of ten of the Premium 
horses.”’ 

The commonsense of this must ap- 
peal to everybody. I believe it is the 
case that the French have not been 
nearly so hampered for horses as we 
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have, and if this be so the reason can 
be traced in a large measure to the 
discretion with which the racing part 
of the horse-breeding industry is con- 
ducted across the Channel. Readers 
will I am sure share my gratitude to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lort Phillips for 
his useful and valuable contribution on 
the subject. 


Opening of thé Flat Race Season 


Rumours have been current of in- 
terference with the small number of 
meetings arranged at Newmarket in 
order that there might not be that 
lapse in the conduct of racing which 
could not fail to have exceedingly 
serious effects upon the industry to 
which reference has just been made. 
It would be extremely gratifying to 
believe that decisions on this subject 
were in the hands of those who appre- 
ciated the position and were able to 
see more than one side of the ques- 
tion. Some of our governors appear 
to have extraordinary ideas, as, for 
instance, Captain Bathurst, who, 
though supposed to be an authority on 
cattle breeding, is under the impres- 
sion that a horse eats daily a quantity 
of oats which would suffice to feed 
from twenty to thirty human beings. 
It is difficult to believe that there 
would be any great scramble for the 
few ounces per head of this cereal of 
which Captain Bathurst imagines that 
the people are being deprived. It is 
not in fact every biped who hankers 
after oats. Mr. Kennedy Jones is a 
man whose ministrations may be re- 
garded with much more confidence. 
He has beyond all question shown a 
vivid comprehension of the necessities 
of the population, and he also, we may 
be certain, recognizes the importance 
of an adequate horse supply. 


The Craven Meeting, however, duly 
took place, and was carried out with 
all success possible in the circum- 
stances. Mere holiday-makers are not 
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encouraged to visit Newmarket; in- 
creased travelling expenses and ad- 
missions to the course must have the 
effect of checking the attendance, 
added to which is no small amount of 
uncertainty as to whether it will be 
possible to find seats in a train, and 
as petrol restrictions must prove a fur- 
ther deterrent, it is not in the least 
likely that we shall find anything in 
the nature of a crowd on the Heath 
until the war is over. 

It is not expected that, with perhaps 
a few rare exceptions, the best of the 
three-year-olds, or indeed of the older 
horses, are ever to be seen at the 
Craven, though on occasions future 
classic winners have run for the Craven 
Stakes, and a really good two-year- 
old likely to last through the season is 
a rarity, though such animals have 
sometimes been seen. It was, for ex- 
ample, in a Maiden Plate in 1913 that 
The Tetrarch made his first appear- 
ance, and twelve months later Rose- 
land won the Fitzwilliam Stakes, this 
son of William the Third having been 
one of those who gave hopes of a bril- 
liant future, but early developed un- 
soundness, which prevented him 
from redeeming the promise. The 
two-year-old, who perhaps did best 
at this Newmarket opening fix- 
ture was Lord Londonderry’s Beau- 
fort, a son of Swynford and Chal- 
cedonica. It is pleasant to find 
Lord Londonderry with anything like 
a good horse. Bearers of the lilac, 
yellow sleeves, have never met with 
the success which it would greatly 
have gratified racegoers to witness. 
The late Marquess and the Dowager 
Marchioness were enthusiasts, and it 
may be guessed what supreme satis- 
faction the victory of their horses in 
classic events would have afforded ; but 
so far as I remember the head defeat 
of Corcyra by Sir John Thursby’s 
Kennymore in the Two Thousand of 
1914 was the late Lord Londonderry’s 
nearest approach to classic honours. 


There is usually a disposition to ex- 
aggerate the merits of early winners, . 
to prophesy that they will last through 
the season, whereas when the autumn 
comes they are apt to be from 21 lb. 
to 2 st. below the best of the year. It 
seems probable at any rate that Beau- 
fort will win again, probably within a 
short time of the publication of this 
number of the magazine. 

A couple of colts were seen out who 
appeared likely to do good service to 
Mr. S. B. Joel, a son of Sunder and 
Polkerris, who was beaten a couple of 
lengths by Sir Robert Hermon- 
Hodge’s Georgia, and a son of Volga 
River, by the same sire, who beat a 
large field for the Granby Plate 
neither of these is so far named. Pol- 
kerris herself created more than one 
disappointment when in training. A 
big, good-looking mare, she began her 
career as a two-year-old by running 
second to Lord Falmouth’s Belleisle, 
the winner, however, giving 10 lb. 
Mr. Walter Raphael’s Tagalie, who 
was to win the following year’s Derby, 
beaten four lengths from the second. 
Polkerris was almost favourite next 
season for the One Thousand Guineas, 
starting at 2 to 1, Belleisle 7 to 4, but 
Mr. Joel’s filly was unpleced. She 
won the Coronation Stukes, the 
solitary prize which fell io her, 
though she ran as a four-year-old. It 
was evident that the Volga River colt 
had been well tried, as he was always 
a strong favourite in a field of nine 
and twenty. He is in a couple of 
races at the First Spring Meeting, now 
so near at hand, and might encounter 
Beaufort in the Newmarket Plate if 
Lord Londonderry cares to bring him 
out with the disadvantage of a penalty. 
Georgia, who beat the Polkerris colt 


‘for the Fitzwilliam Stakes, beating 


also two greatly fancied animals in 
Mr. Curzon’s Fairy Orb and Lord 
Derby’s Assurance filly, is a daughter 
of Jingling Geordie and Usaa, and it 
was rather strange that Verdun, also 
a son of this mare, should have won 
the Crawfurd Handicap an hour and 
a half previously. Sir Robert, whose 
colours have for the most part been 
carried by moderate animals, is to be 
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congratulated on the possession of 
what must be a useful filly. All the 
_ offspring of the dam seem to be able 
io gallop, and Sir Robert tells me 
that he has a promising yearling out 
of her. 

As regards the three-year-olds, the 
winner of the Craven Stakes is usually 
a colt of good class—and the word 
colt is used advisedly, as since the 
race was instituted forty years ago it 
has never been taken by a filly. 
Penalties are severe, winners of £1000 
or of two races worth half as much 
’ having to carry 10 lb. extra, and this 
with the 5 Ib. maiden allowance which 
was taken by the majority of the 
runners at the recent Craven makes a 
severe handicap. Had things gone 
well with Sir Hedworth Meux’s Dan- 
sellon he would in all probability have 
been a good favourite. On his last 
appearance as a two-year-old, in the 
Houghton Stakes, run over the Row- 
ley Mile, a severe test for a colt in his 
first season, he had beaten’ Lord 
Derby’s Coq d’Or, and this animal 
iad wound up the previous afternoon’s 
sport at the Craven which we are dis- 
cusing by taking the Column Produce 
Stakes. Dansellon, however, had met 
with a slight accident three weeks be- 
fore the race, and had been able to 
do very littlke work in consequence, 
none at all for something like seven 
days, and Mr. Washington Singer’s 
Hampshire Lily, who had come from 
Manton with a good character, stood 
at 5 to 2, 4 to 1 being laid against 
the Admiral’s colt. The latter did 
better than was perhaps. expected, 
winning by a head from Sir Robert 
Jardine’s Rhona. Sir Robert is sel- 
dom prominent in important races, 
notwithstanding the liberal sums he 
expends in his patronage of the sport, 
and it is to be feared that this second 
does not amount to very much, as 
Dansellon was giving the filly 18 Ib. 
including sex allowance. Dansellon’s 
trainer entertains the idea that Sir 
Hedworth’s colt shows his best form 
on an exceptionally light preparation, 
and that the cessation of work may 
possibly have done him less harm than 
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good. Hampshire Lily was reported 
to have broken a blood vessel. The 
First Spring Meeting is so near at 
hand that it will be well advanced, if 
not indeed over, before this number of 
the magazine reaches many of its 
readers, and it appears useless there- 
fore to discuss probabilities. 


A Famous Sportsman 


The name of Sir Claude de Cres- 
pigny is so well known, so famous it 
may be said, as emphatically an all- 
round sportsman that I may perhaps 
be pardoned for writing a few lines on 
a private matter. Sir Claude has en- 
countered perils not only on land and 
water, but also in the air, for he has 
been energetically occupied as steeple- 
chase rider, swimmer and diver, and 
balloonist. He fell out of a balloon 
some years ago and broke his leg, and 
while lying on the grass waiting for a 
surgeon engaged in a discussion as to 
the time it was likely to take before he 
would be sufficiently sound to make 
another attempt. In spite of the risks 
he has run he celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday, fit and well, on the 20th 
of last month, by entertaining some 
forty of his friends at dinner at the 
Sports Club in St. James Square. Sir 
Claude began his career in the Navy, 
the present Lord Beresford having 
been a brother midshipman, and 
he unfortunately was prevented by 
indisposition from dining, as_ it 
may be presumed that he would 
have proposed the health of the 
host. That duty was most ac- 
ceptably fulfilled by Lord Claud Ham- 
ilton, and the giver of the feast 
responded in genial fashion. Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle also spoke, a 
eulogy of sport and its value as an 
element of character. Men of seventy 
nowadays by no means consider 
themselves old, and there cer- 
tainly a remarkable amount of 
juvenile energy about Sir Claude de 
Crespigny. 
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THE MASTER, HUNTSMAN (SIDNEY TUCKER), AND WHIP (ERNEST BOWDEN), 
WITH THE TUFTERS. 


The New Master of the Devon 


and Somerset Staghounds 


BY 


FREDERIC WILLIAM WILE 


NE of England’s most famous hunts, the Devon and Somerset Stag- 

hounds, has recently completed its first season under a new mastership, 
Major Greig, the former M.S.H., most keen and popular of sportsmen, 
having fallen gallantly in action in Gallipoli. The new Master is Mr. William 
Badco, a Cornishman who makes his home at Minehead, the pretty little resort 
on the Bristol Channel and the capital of the picturesque hunting country 
which fringes the Somerset and Devon shores. Mr. Badco can look back 
upon his début as M.S.H. with pride, because his first season was marked 
by the killing of a record number of stags. He has also contrived 
to ingratiate himself promptly with the residents of the West Country, who 
recognize the valuable assistance rendered to the district by the keeping open 
of the country under difficult war conditions. 
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MR. WILLIAM BADCO, 


M.S.H., WATCHING THE TUFTERS 


ON WINSFORD HILL. 


AT WORK 
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THE MASTER ON EXMOOR, ONE OF HIS FAVOURITE HUNTERS. 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF STAG’S HEAD PRESENTED TO LORD EBINGTON 
ON THE OCCASION OF HIS MARRIAGE. 
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‘“ 1 am prompted by one motive only,’’ said Mr. Badco, “‘ in accepting 
the invitation to become the Master of a hunt historically so famous. I 
realize the difficulties of the moment, and my one ambition is to assist in 
conserving so important and vital a phase of a national sport connected with 
which so many other national interests are closely associated. I think it safe 
to say that our national sports, and mainly hunting, were responsible for the 
creation of those high qualities of courage, sacrifice and endurance so 
brilliantly exemplified on the present-day battlefields and wherever our brave 
soldiers are fighting to protect our shores and to make hunting possible when 
the war is over.”’ 

Previous to the past two seasons Mr. Badco had only hunted occasionally 
on Exmoor, but for many years he has hunted off and on with the Western 
and Four Burrow Hunts in Cornwall, the Glamorgan, Lord Tredegar’s, 
Langibby and Ystrad and Pentyrich packs in South Wales, the Duke of 
Beaufort’s and the Whaddon Chase. 

The Forest of Exmoor, with its numberless deep and beautifully wooded 
combes, through which run the celebrated Badgworthy and Farley Waters 
and the Exe and Barle rivers, with the seemingly never-ending expanse of 
heather-clad hills, exercises a great fascination for the new Master, who 
tegards the country as ideal for the chase of the wild red deer. 

Portions of this great forest have been saved to the people of the country 
by the recent noble action of Sir T. D. Acland, Bart., whose example must 
be commended to the owners of other portions of Exmoor, and should it be 
necessary to form a fund to assist in preserving Exmoor Forest and 
its immediate environments for the nation, I have the best authority for saying 
that Mr. Badco will very substantially contribute, and he will gladly co- 


operate in any scheme which will save this once Royal Forest from the 
hands of the modern Goths and Vandals. 

I made my first acquaintance with the Minehead hunting country last 
summer in the course of a holiday which a kindly Fate inspired me to spend 
in the district. Every American schoolboy is brought up, among other 


things, on Blackmore’s ‘‘ Lorna Doone,’’ and almost every one hopes some 
day to tarry in the incomparably beautiful Exmoor region. It is due to the 
pleasure I experienced of attending my first English hunt in the company 
of the new Master of the Devon and Somerset Staghounds that I am able to 
furnish readers of the BADMINTON MaAGazINe with the delightful pictures which 
illuminate this sketch. 

It perhaps remains only to be added that Mr. William Badco is a man 
with a wide and sagacious outlook on the future of Britain at sea. He is 
an Imperialist through and through—Imperialism even outranks the chase 
as a passion with him. He is bold enough to believe that the Empire is 
sufficiently self-contained to work out for itself a programme which will make 
Britannia, both as a Naval and a Mercantile power, even a more formidable 
force in world affairs than hitherto. 
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O the average Englishman whose 
main idea of ‘‘ sport ”’ is to hit a 
ball about with something or to stand 
stock still—or even sit if possible— 
armed to the teeth with a double- 
barrelled shot-gun while someone else 
drives a wretched reared-for-the-pur- 
pose bird up to the muzzle of it, sport 
as he found it in British Columbia 
might prove a pastime too arduous to 
be pleasant, the race not worth the 
ever-elusive prize. 

But to the born hunter who loves 
the race for its own sake, who de- 
lights in wild nature, who revels in 
open spaces and prefers a fair fight 
and even odds to wholesale slaughter 
with the odds all on his side, to him 
the vastness of this little known coun- 
try, unpeopled and often unexplored, 
appeals. 

For the rarer and more difficult 
game, or even if you are going to 
take the ordinary game seriously, 
weeks, sometimes months, under can- 
vas are a sine quad non, also guides, 
or a guide if you are an experienced 
hand, and the old hands always say 
that half-breeds make better guides 
than full-blood Indians, for many 
reasons. 

It is a country wherein the variety 
of animals is so great that if so 
minded a man can hunt nearly all the 
year round, the three summer months 
not being much good, although the 
bear license does not run out until 
July 14th, their coast are poor after 
May. 


Big Game in British Columbia 


BY 


H. GLYN-WARD 


The autumn is the season for moun- 
tain sheep, commonly called bighorn, 
and mountain goat; then come moose 
and caribou and all the rest of the deer 
family right on into the winter. 

Wolves are best caught—if at all— 
when the snow is on the ground, not 
because of the tracks, but because they 
are hungriest then, and therefore more 
susceptible to traps. There are both 
the black and the grey timber-wolves, 
great gaunt bloodthirsty creatures 
that would certainly be an enemy to 
be reckoned with were it not for the 
numbers of deer that still keep them 
occupied up in the mountains. They 
are very seldom seen by hunters, but, 
strange to say, one crossed the road a 
few yards in front of me one summer 
evening not long ago, quite close to 
Cowichan Station, a populous district 
on Vancouver Island. 

A cousin of mine was once followed 
by half a dozen wolves for five days 
and nights up in the Okanagan coun- 
try. They closed in about him regu- 
larly every night, a little nearer each 
time, and seemed to know exactly 
how short he was of ammunition. 
Providence alone knows why they did 
not attack, but they nearly sapped his 
reason. 

Another animal that can seldom be 
hunted successfully, never without the 
help of a dog, is the cougar, found in 
most parts of British Columbia, and 
only too plentiful on Vancouver Is- 
land for the peace of the sheep far- 
mers. It is a fawn-coloured panther, 
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averaging from six to seven feet from 
ear-tip to tail-tip, often larger, and it 
is found in and west of the Rockies 
down their whole range through 
Canada and the U.S.A., south 
throughout the Andes, in Argentina, 
Patagonia, and even in Tierra del 


Fuego, where it is known as ‘‘ moun- 


tain lion.’’ 

A curious mixture of the cunning of 
the serpent, the shyness of the mouse, 
and, when cornered, of the ferocity of 
the tiger, you may walk for hours 
through light bush and neither see 
nor hear a sign of any living creature, 
with a cougar stalking you within ten 
yards all the time. Those who have 
never hunted are apt to denounce him 
as a cowardly brute, but a trapper who 
had lived most of his life in the bush 
once told me that he would rather 
tackle a grizzly any day than a cougar. 
The former gives you notice of his 
coming, plenty of it; the latter gives 
vou none, and attacks from behind, 
springs from nowhere on to your back 
—if he happens to be hungry. As to 
his shyness, nature knows no laws, 
whatever rules the scientists may lay 
down about the habits of wild animals. 
In a large settlement a friend of mine 
opened the door to take in his morn- 
ing’s milk, and found a large cougar 
licking his paws on the doorstep! 

I know a man who keeps a flock of 
sheep as a bait for them, also a pack 
of well-trained mongrel dogs, and 
whenever he hears of a cougar in the 
neighbourhood he is off after it; the 
dogs rout it out and tree it, the man 
shoots, and there falls fifteen dollars 
Government bounty, besides ten dol- 
lars for the skin, out of which he 
makes a comfortable living. 

But the newcomer needs more than 
his share of luck and a particularly 
well-trained dog. Luck is also respon- 
sible for the success of ninety people 
out of a hundred who have shot bear, 
and I believe this is really why the 
grizzly is included in the three ani- 


mals that are supposed to be the ‘‘blue 
tibbon ’’ in big game shooting—the 
Bengal tiger, the Rocky Mountain 
grizzly and the Cape buffalo. I know 
men whose keenest ambition was to 
get a bear, and spending years of 
their lives hunting them, have never 
even seen one. Others meet them face 
to face on the high road, and one par- 
ticular dreamer stumbled over a black 
bear lying in his path gnawing a side 
of bacon it had stolen from his own 
camp! 

March, April and May are of course 
the months for a bear skin par excel- 
lence, although bears are compara- 
tively easy to meet with in the summer, 
when they are after the berries, or in 
the autmn, when they haunt the rivers 
for rotten salmon. 

The biggest grizzly is found along 
the Coast Ranges and in the Cas- 
cades, but the habitat of the real “ sil- 
ver-tip is further inland the 
Okanayan and Kootenay districts, 
through the Selkirks and the Rockies 
themselves. There are none on Van- 
couver Island, but the common black 
bear is plentiful there as everywhere. 
These vary tremendously in size, and 
I have seen a skin spread out to dry 
covering eight feet of tree trunk. 

Further north you have the big 
brown bear of Alaska. As for the 
cinnamon bear ’’—plentiful in the 
Queen Charlotte Islands—it has never 
been definitely settled whether this is 
another distinct species or a junction 
between the grizzly and the brown 
bear. 

The grizzly is a little later than the 
others in waking up, and at first he 
sits shivering on the ledges high up 
the mountain side blinking at the sun, 
while he is too drowsy to wander far 
for food. You should climb to a good 
point of vantage and try a strong pair 
of binoculars rather than wait to come 
on his tracks. These tracks—or this 
spoor, to be correct—are unmistakable, 
and in marshy or sandy ground you 
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can tell exactly how far he is ahead of 
you by the degree of damp in the 
print. Bears make regular roads 
down to a river, wearing the deadfalls 
smooth with their flat claws. 

It is said that a grizzly can travel 
faster than a racehorse, but a grizzly 
at his leisure just dawdles along, 
stopping to dig up a skunk cabbage 
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here and there, or to break off boughs 
of luscious young leaves above his 
head and way above yours too. 
Should you chance upon him un- 
expectedly, you just say ‘‘ Howdy,”’ 
and give him the road with dignified 


celerity. Unless it is a female with 
young, he will almost invariably take 
no notice of you; but if you shoot you 
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must shoot to kill, or woe betide you ! 
The skull of a bear is thick enough 
to withstand most bullets, but there is 
a vulnerable spot just below and in 
front of the ear; although in case the 
bear might take undue advantage of 
you while you were looking for it, I 
should always take the advice of my 
friend the trapper, and ‘‘ aim plumb 
in the middle of any derned brute you 
wants to git, or chances are he’ll git 
you instead !”’ 

For the famous “ bighorn ”’ a re- 
gular expedition is necessary. If in 
the interior pack-horses, two or more 
guides and a headquarters camp; if 
on the coast a motor launch instead of 
pack-horses. 

Mountain goat are found on all the 
mountain ranges, except on Vancouver 
Island, but though their coats are 
longer and silkier than those of the 
bighorn, their horns are _ short, 


straight and unimpressive, so that 
they are not considered as so much 
of a prize, their worth lying in the 
exceptional 


inaccessibility of their 
haunts. There are four varieties of 
sheep—the bighorn, with its massive 
curling horns, is of course the finest, 
then the black or Stone’s sheep, the 
saddle-back and the Yukon, the last 
three having much the same heads— 
wider spreading and thinner at the 
base than the bighorn. They have 
huge ranges up north in the Corsair 
district, and there is a little place 
called Telegraph Creek that makes an 
excellent centre. There are tracts of 
country up here and in the Cariboo 
district unexplored and certainly un- 
hunted, and it is only owing to the 
keenness of such big-game men as the 
late Mr. Warburton Pike* that we 
know as much as we do of the pos- 
sibilities of this province. 


* One of the authors of the Badminton Library 
‘* Big Game ” volumes. 
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If you prefer stalking in open coun- 
try, then the Lillooet district is the 
best for bighorn, but if climbing then 
the Rockies or certain localities in the 
coast ranges. It must be remembered 
that to reach their haunts you have 
before you perhaps a day’s stiff climb 
through bush on the mountain slopes, 
after which comes the actual rock- 
climbing and stalking; therefore a 
heavy rifle and a pack for a night or 
two plus the sheep or the head, is 
no one man’s job. 

The mountain sheep is perhaps the 
hardest dying animal that exists, so 
that even if your stalking has been 
successful and your aim true, you have 
not necessarily secured your game. 
A guide once told me that he hit a 
ram twice, and knew that it must have 
been mortally wounded, yet it got 
away from him. He came upon it 
next day, tracking it by bloodstains, 
with a broken leg and a bullet hole 
right through the lungs. Their 
vitality is well known to be extraor- 
dinary, and it is probably for this 
very reason that they still exist in 
such goodly numbers, although their 
enemies are legion. 

When the mother sheep has weaned 
her lambs high above the snow-level, 
where they are fairly safe from mar- 
auders — except the  ever-watchful 
eagle—she has to face the problem of 
whether it is best to keep them there 
on starvation diet or take them down 
to the lower levels and feed on the 
luscious herbs and young growth in 
the nooks and crannies of the rocks 
and brave the dangers of prowling 
cougar, bear, wolf, wolverine and 
lynx. She usually chooses the latter, 
and stands sentinel with ears alert to 
every distant crackle of a twig, while 
her babies frisk and frolic in much 
the same way as the ordinary home 
field variety. The average measure- 
ments for a sheep’s head are: Base of 
horn, 14 to 16 inches; length, 38 to 
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44 inches; spread, about 28 or 29 
inches. 

Of sheep, not more than two of any 
one species, and not more than three 
in all, are a man’s allowance per sea- 
son. More than enough to satisfy 
anyone but the man who lives to have 
his likeness set in the pages of a 
magazine with his foot on the carcase 
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of his fifty-fourth tiger, ‘‘ Alone I 
did it!’ with his arms akimbo and the 
trophies of his orgy of slaughter hung 
around him. As he most likely shot 
them from the safe shelter of a tree 
with niggers down below doing all the 
dirty work, it appears to me that he 
has less to his credit than the retail 
butcher. 
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Yet again there is a completely dif- 
ferent sort of hunting in British 
Columbia—‘“‘ the chase ’’—of the 
whole of the deer family, moose, cari- 
bou, mule-deer and the smaller kinds, 
white-tailed deer and coast deer. 

Wapiti, more often called elk, are 
just now preserved, though there are 
still many in the east of the Kootenay 
district and in the north of Vancouver 
Island. As the southern part of the 
island has become more settled, the 
elk have departed further north, 
and seldom come down from _ the 
mountains. 

There is an old settler near me who 
tells me that in the early days when 
he used to let his cows roam about 
the bush he would go out at dusk to 
call them in, and one night he found 
himself pushing in at the door of the 
cowhouse a great Wapiti bull that had 
got in among his cows! 


There are also some few wood- 


buffalo extant on the mainland, but 
these are very rare. 
The huge moose-head, with its im- 


mense webbed antlers, is, in my 
opinion, the most magnificent trophy 
in the way of a head that a hunter can 
find anywhere in the world. A 60-inch 
length is quite frequent, and some- 
times 65 and 66-inch. Moose have 
been increasing of late vears, and 
although they are found as far south 
as Kootenay, the further north you go 
the more there are, and the finer the 
animal. The best moose grounds are, 
I suppose, in the vast districts of 
Cassiar and Cariboo. The season is 
open from September Ist to December 
3lst; in early September the horns 
are still in the velvet, and in Janu- 
ary they are dropped. 

By the formation of their ponderous 
overhung nozzle they are prevented 
from grazing, so they live chiefly on 
the young shoots of trees. You may 
happen on small trees that look as if 
they had been crushed to earth in a 
storm, particularly mountain ash, and 
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this is a sure sign of moose in the 
neighbourhood. They straddle trees, 
and press them down by sheer weight 
to get at the young leaves of the 
crown. They love the marshes and 
water of any sort, being very power- 
ful swimmers, and as water lily roots 


are a very choice tit-bit, they will dive 


their heads duck-like to get them. 

You are in truth a very Nimrod if 
you are successful here; in fact the 
Indians laugh at the idea of a white 
man getting a moose except in deep 
snow when they are “ yarding.”’ 

A moose can only travel very slowly 
and laboriously on frozen snow, be- 
cause it is too heavy to keep on top, 
and it is no good at all on ice. So 
in the depth of winter they choose a 
range, several herds together, with 
enough timber to provide food and 
make a good shelter; the continual 
trampling in a limited space keeps the 
snow down, and gives them a good 
run, and also the wolves dare not at- 
tack them en masse. 

In the ordinary way, however, the 
moose is so fleet of foot, so keen of 
scent and sight that it is almost im- 
possible to approach; but should the 
unexpected happen, you must again 
shoot to kill, as a moose strikes with 
its forefeet as well as its horns. Their 
shoulders stand higher than a tall 
man’s head, so their long legs have a 
goodly reach, and one kick from a 
hind leg will kill a wolf. 

The traditional Indian custom of 
** calling a moose ”’ is founded on the 
fact that the cows roar (“‘ belling ”’ I 
think Kipling calls it) as well as the 
bulls in the breeding season. The 
Indian makes his horn of twisted birch 
bark, and between sunset and sunrise, 
preferably on or near a lake, he 
imitates the call—a series of short, 
deep grunts ending in a frightful roar 
that wakes the echoes for miles around 
in the still night. A risky bait, for 
the slightest variation would drive the 
old bull further afield, but the Indian 
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has grown up within hearing of it 
from childhood. 

Moose grounds are nearly always in 
open, rolling stretches of country. In 
the autumn moose stray to higher 
levels, sometimes right up into the 
sheep ranges above the timber line. In 
1911 one man alone counted 243 moose 
in the north of Cassiar, and they are 
known to have increased since then. 

Now the caribou’ restless 
creatures, always changing their 
grounds, often going in families in- 
stead of herds. ‘‘ Osborn’s caribou ”’ 
is the finest species, and really the 
least difficult to hunt, because their 
ranges are high up above the timber 
line (4,000 feet or so), and therefore 
they are easily seen through glasses. 
The Cassiar district is full of them. 
Their feet are big and flat enough to 
carry them over snow and ice, so these 
are no obstacle for them as for the 
moose, and there is no necessity for 
them to yard. 

The black or mountain caribou have 
not quite such magnificent heads, but 
otherwise the species is much the 
same. The latter are found lower, 
among the timber, and much further 
south, right down through the Sel- 
kirks to the U.S. boundary line, with 
immense ranges throughout the cari- 
bou district. Their call is a short, 
hoarse bellow, cut off sharp like the 
bark of a dog; not nearly such an 
alarming sound as the moose makes, 
but stirring enough on a still evening. 
Caribou antlers are very grand, and 
much branched, slightly palmated to- 
wards the tip, reaching 5 feet in 
length, and anything from 20 to 55 
points. 

Mule deer is the largest of the smaller 
kinds, and is found anywhere in the 
southern part of the province, except 
on the coast. Then come white-tailed 
deer, much smaller, and also confined 
to the interior, mostly south of the 
C.P.R., and then the common coast 
deer, horribly plentiful, as I know to 
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the cost of my own garden and fruit 
trees. 

There is an excellent law which for- 
bids the pernicious custom of shooting 
game at night with a miner’s light, 
but during the recent ‘‘ hard times ”’ 
in B.C. this law was pretty generally 
winked at, and many deer were shot 
for food in this evil way. Most animals 
are overcome with curiosity as to a 
light; you have only to go out into 
the bush with the little lamp fixed on 
to your cap, wait till they come up to 
find out what it is, and you always 
see the eyes of the animal reflected 
in the light. One man shot his own 
cow in this way—a judgment on him. 

If you reckon a 60-65 Ib. salmon as 
“big game,’’ you may have plenty 
of it, especially on the west coast of 
Vancouver Island. Up at Campbell 
River, where the biggest ‘“‘ tyce ”’ 
salmon is caught there is a very fair 
hotel—with a cellar. But fishing is a 


dull and clammy sport, with too much 
going ”’ 


luck about it and too little 
for my liking. 

British Columbia has none of the 
poisonous reptiles, insects or other 
noxious pests, that are common to 
other big game countries. The climate 
in the south, from March to October 
inclusive, is like unto a super-excellent 
English June, July and August, and 
in the winter there is a bright blue sky 
and sunshine (not ‘‘ three hours of it 
from November to February ’’), with 
the frost and the snow. On _ the 
southern coast and Vancouver Island 
the winters are a good deal milder 
than they are in England, and I have 
never been in any country where there 
is so little wind. 

For outfitting you can get most of 
the necessities at any of the bigger 
places along the Canadian Pacific line, 
and all that heart can desire in Van- 
couver or Victoria. Well-dubbined 
low boots with calks are a necessity ; 
the ordinary nails are worse than use- 
less over the damp and slippery tim- 
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ber, and do not be tempted to take 
rubber-soled shoes for stalking in un- 
less you are taking a prodigious num- 
ber of packs and can put in a gross 
or so of them; they would be torn 
to pieces in a few yards of the rough 
going in B.C. 

The fewer men you take with you 
the better your chances of game, the 
scent of two men being greater than 
the scent of one—generally speaking, 
that is—so it would be as well to prac- 
tise making your own flapjacks and 
cooking your own trout or bear-steak 
before you go. 

But why am I waking up cravings 
that must be stilled for the duration 
of the war? Weary of brick walls and 
of the noise of men, I can but dream 
of it all until such time as peace un- 
locks the door and sets me free to re- 
turn whence I came. 

So I dream of the smell of moss and 


bracken, of the scent of crushed cedar 
branches and bursting balsaam bark, 
that intoxicating fragrance peculiar to 
British Columbian bush—of the smell 
of a bear hanging heavy by a skunk 
cabbage patch. 

I hear again the trumpet of an eagle 
fighting, the sobbing cry of a loon at 
night, or the intermittent thud of a 
blue grouse, or, smashing up the 
echoes, comes the terrifying roar of a 
bull moose calling for his mate... 
and at once I am back in the great 
snow spaces where there is room to 
be alive, waiting for the white peaks 
to turn pink, and watching the dis- 
tant timber for a black-antlered form. 
Round the camp fires at night, 
‘“swopping lies’’ with old hands, 
watching the stars in their courses 
through the flap of the tent when all 
is still; where there is peace. I can 
but dream of it all—and wait. 
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Single-handed Hockey at. 
Mill Hill School 


BY 


KHUBBER 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, one of 
our homes of sound learning, of 
religious education and of good 
Rugger forwards, has a game of its 
own which is played during the Lent 
Term only. This is a form of one- 


handed Hockey, which really should 


be called Shinty, because it probably 
owes its introduction, in or about the 
year 1807, to the presence at the 
school of a number of Scottish mas- 
ters. In the “‘ History of Mill Hill 
School ’’ written by Captain N. G. B. 
James of the School O.T.C., may be 


This is the position of the respective teams at the hit off. Half-way is ap- 

proximately beneath the round ball on the top of the fives court. 

are about to hit off, the blue and striped forwards being five yards from the 

ball.. In the rear of the forwards are seen the halfback and the two backs. 

(The halfback is not always played. Often six forwards instead of five and 
a_ halfback.) 


The whites 
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This photo illustrates a legitimate throw-in from the top of the playground. 
The ball having been hit on top of the steps, a spectator is requisitioned to 


throw in the ball along the ground. 


The white forwards are attacking. 
back of the chapel is seen in the background.) 


(The 


read the following reference to the 
game : 

‘‘ The school boasts a game of its 
own in single-handed hockey. . . A 


list of rules was drawn up at first in. 


1891, but though revised from time 
to time they are in the main only tra- 
ditional. . . There are form ties and 
dormitory ties ’’ (no longer in exis- 
tence now—house ties having replaced 
them), ‘‘ for which prizes are 
awarded; and at various times there 
the matches between Classics. and 
Moderns, School House and _ the 
School, Monitors and Prefects and 


the School; and these games have 
been very interesting.”’ 

The rules of the game, as compiled 
in 1907, run as follows: 

1. That each side consist of nine 
players. . 

2. That the game be played with a 
solid indiarubber ball and_ sticks 
planed on both sides, with no binding 
at the foot. 

3. That no player use two hands to 
his stick. 

4. The game shall be started either 
at the beginning or after a goal has 
been scored by a player hitting off 
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the ball from any point on the half- 
way line, his own side being behind 
the ball and his opponents at least five 
yards away. 

5. Both sides of the stick may be 
used, except when shooting at goal. 
All players, whether right or left- 
handed, must shoot with what in 
double-handed hockey, would be the 
flat side of the stick. 

6. A player is offside if he receives 
the ball from a member of his own 
side behind him when there are less 
than two opponents between him and 
the goalkeeper. 

7. A “* Fair Catch ’’ is made when 
the ball is caught direct from the stick 
of an opponent or from a throw by 
an opponent who has made a_ fair 
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catch. Any person making a fair 
catch is at liberty to throw at his 
opponents’ goal, his opponents being 
entitled to impede him. 

8. The person making the fair catch 
may not move more than three steps. 

9. The goalkeeper (who has no 
stick) must roll the ball out along the 
ground except in the case of a fair 
catch. When in possession of the ball 
he may be pushed through the goal. 

10. The goalkeeper may not find 
touch beyond half-way. If he does 
the ball shall be rolled in at half-way. 
_11l. The ball is in play unless it 
reaches the grass or gravel on the 
lower side of the plavground or passes 
the "row of trees nearest the School 
House, when it is in touch. 


. E. McLennan is about to take a free hit at goal, the opposing side leaving 
him a free passage to the goal, which is just outside the photo to the left. 
(The chapel, the gymnasium and the tuck-shop are seen in the background.) 
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P. A. Batty has just made a fair catch 
McLennan and J. L. Griffiths are running to impede him. 
are seen ready to rush up after the’ throw. 


and is about to throw at goal. E. 
The “ stripes”’ 


12. The ball must be rolled in hard 
from touch and along the ground at 
right angles to the touch line. 

13. A player unintentionally kicking 
the ball must abstain from play until 
the ball has been hit by somebody else. 
(N.B.—The Advantage Rule works 
well here. For example, a shot at goal 
which might otherwise have scored 
may possibly be stopped unintention- 
ally by a member of the defending 
side. In this case a free hit should be 
awarded.) 

14. Free hits are awarded for de- 
liberate kicks and rough play. 

15. A goal may not be scored direct 
from a free hit unless all the striker’s 
side are behind the ball, and the op- 
posing side at least five yards off. 

16. No form of shinguard may be 
used, except by a goalkeeper. 


On the rules the following observa- 
tions may be made: Rules 1 to 4 need 


no remarks. Rule 5 is unfair to a left- 
hander, as he is not allowed to ‘‘shoot’’ 
except with what is, to him, a back- 
handed stroke, 1.e., when the ball is 
to his right. Rule 7: The catcher 
may be at once mobbed by his op- 
ponents. Rule 9: The roll-out must 
be done with an underhand action, 
and the ball may not be thrown down 
so that it bounces. Rule 12: A spec- 
tator does this as a rule. 

Although the first rule of the game 
restricts the number of players, there 
are many occasions upon which what 
are called “‘ unchanged ’’ games take 
place, in which practically all the 
bigger fellows play. Sides num- 
ber anything from thirty to sixty, or, 
I believe, sometimes more. 
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The game is played upon what is 
really a large asphalte ground. On 
one side brick and concrete steps bor- 
der the pitch; on the opposite side, as 
also at one end, a row of trees con- 
stitutes ‘‘ touch,’’ and at the remain- 
‘ing side the Scriptorium forms what 
in Rugger would be the dead-ball line. 
Of course the tiles of the ‘‘ Scrip.’’ 
roof are frequently broken, and the end 
of a Lent Term in which the Games 
Committee. has not a bill for damages 
to school property to foot is practic- 
ally unknown at Mill Hill. Of course 
the ‘ Scrip.’’ and library windows are 
protected with wire netting, but even 
so the glazier makes money. Other- 
wise it cannot be called a costly game. 
The present market price of the ash 
stick which is used is fourpence, but 
the war has made itself felt even here, 


as a solid rubber ball is no longer 
used. The kind which used to be 
used was “‘ made in Germany,’’ but 
henceforth that trade will also be lost 
to the slaves of Weltmacht oder Nied- 
ergang. During wet, frosty or snowy 
weather the asphalte playground at 
Mill Hill is a priceless possession. 
Even in the summer it has its value 
for those who do not play cricket may 
disport themselves on one of the three 
tennis courts which are marked out 
on it. During Christmas Term a 
Form Championship is played, and 
in the days of peace and plenty the 
members of the winning team were 
awarded a walking stick or some 
similar prize, but economy being the 
law recent winners have had to rest 
content with honour and glory. Dur- 
ing Lent Term House matches between 


The white forwards are getting ready to shoot. E. 
tackled by M. L. Larman, who is endeavouring to clear. R. 
in goal. 


McLennan is being 


G. Soothill is 
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This photo illustrates a tussle in the goalmouth. 

keeper, has just kicked the ball out towards his right, 

endeavouring to rush him and the ball through. P. A. 

defending backs, is about to hit the ball absolutely clear between himself and 
the goalpost. 


R. G. Soothill, the goal- 
the white forwards 
Batty, one of the two 


First and Second Nines are played, 


School First and Second 
Nines selected, and_ colours 
awarded to the First Nine. The 
colour is a white cap with a brown 
monogram and a brown tassel, and 
the team wears the brown and white 
striped footer jersey and white shor'‘s. 
Of course, outside these matches the 
players only get games against Old 
Millhillian Nines in normal times. 
The captain of the nine this year was 
the thirteen-stone Rugger forward 
P. A. Batty, who is also Head of 
the School, and with him the old 
colours over from 1916 were E. Mc- 
Lennan, N. Bury and R. G. Carr, the 
three being members of the School 


and the 


Fifteen’s back division. Carr was one 
of the best stand-off halfs the school 
has had for a long time. His absence, 
and the fact that the majority of the 
team had scarcely shaken off a sharp 
bout of influenza, while some still had 
it, accounts for the surprising defeat 
Mill Hill sustained in the Merchant 
Taylors match on December 2nd. 
They lost by 6 goals and 3 ties, or 39 
points to nil, a most misleading 
result. 

With regard to the “‘ unchanged ”’ 
games, which are played at all avail- 
able times, the rules are probably more 
honoured in the breach than the ob- 
servance. The ‘‘ touch rule has to 
be adhered to, and also, more or less, 
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the rule dealing with accidental kicks. 
In these games, as anybody may play 
on whichever side he chooses to, strict 
refereeing in such a crowd is practic- 
ally impossible. The best description 
I have heard applied to an incident in 
an “‘ unchanged ”’ game was that let 
fall by a lady to whom I showed Plate 
M. ‘‘ Why,”’ said she, “‘ it looks just 
like an Irish rising !’’ The shinty 
sticks, used en _ shillelagh, evoked 
that rather happy description. 

Take it all round, this single-handed 
hockey is a splendid thing to have at 
your door on those days when the 
weather is in so rotten ’’ a mood 
that you don’t feel inclined to do any- 
thing when you find you cannot play 
Rugger and the frost has not been 
severe enough to allow of skating. 
The football pitches at Mill Hill have 


been saved many a churning by this 
well-laid bit of asphalte, although its 
pronounced slope from north to south 
prevents one from terming it perfect. 
At the same time that slope means 
very quick drying, so even it has its 
advantage. After the war—that 
nebulous moment when we all mean to 
do so much New Brooming—no school 
which, having the convenient place at 
hand, decides to have its asphalte 
court of an area of some 90 yards by 
50 yards will waste money by the 
decision. For even though Single- 
Handed Hockey may not have be- 
come a_ recognized school game, 
whether in ‘‘unchanged’’ or ‘‘nines’’ 
shape, such a weather-proof pitch may 
be used for so many useful purposes 
as to be an invaluable adjunct to the 
premises of any big public school. 


THE SIMPLE IMPLEMENTS OF A GOOD GAME. 
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Why George Hated Cats 


E. E. HARRIMAN 


LD George Brinker was a mad 

man. His madness was of the 
slow burning kind, not a flash and a 
smoke, but a deep, hard glow of mad- 
ness. He was in a sporting goods 
house buying 30-20 shells by the dozen 
boxes and 45 revolver cartridges by 
the half-dozen. His greeting was short 
and gruff, but I was not at all rebuffed 
by that, for I knew him well and knew 
he liked me. I simply stood by till he 
had finished buying, and then picked 
up the heavy bundle. 

““Come on and eat 
George.”’ 

I led the way to a restaurant, and 
seated him in a quiet corner. When 
he had taken the edge off his appetite 
I leaned over and smiled in his face, 
receiving in return a sheepish look 
from the wide blue eyes and an 
apologetic grin. 

‘* Oh, I know I’ve been sour. You 
needn’t grin. It’s them dawgon cats. 
They have spiled my temper.”’ 

His return attack on the food bore 
all the vigour and energy of a good 
fight. Knowing his place of abode I 
knew it was not tame cats that had 
broken the old man’s good nature, and 
was interested. 

“* Tell it, George, tell it, and you 
will feel better.’’ 

‘Not here. Wait till we git outside 
where I can git a mouthful of fresh 
air when I git too hot. I ain’t aimin’ 
to tell it to no company. It’s tough 
enough for my friends to hear it.”’ 

So I waited while he demolished the 
rest of his dinner, and then led him to 
a bench in the park, where we would 
be somewhat by ourselves. When he 


with me, 


had settled himself comfortably I said, 
‘“ Tune up,’’ and he proceeded to 
tune. 

‘TI have hunted and trapped the 
length of this coast fer thutty-four 
years, an’ it’s the fust time I ever was 
caught shy of powder. I never run 
agin such a proposition before, and it 
makes me so dawgon mad I can hardly 
eat my vittles. And all because I 
wanted to accommodate another feller. 
I sure will look next time, an’ it won’t 
do the other feller any good to coax. 

“I am goin’ to give it to you 
straight, fer a ranger I told it to give 
it to a reporter all wrong, an’ I want 
you to git it right. I don’t want folks 
to have that feller’s story to judge by. 
i hate to have any man know that I 
got nipped without a shot in the 
locker. Nary a shell fer the rifle, the 
six gun or the little twenty-two. Nary’ 
a shot in the locker, by gum. 

““T been up in the Tehachipi region 
fer three months’ trappin’ an’ had fair 
luck. I had quite a bunch of fur 
gathered, an’ had made a lot of jerky, 
enough to last me a good spell. I 
had old Dan Webster along to do the 
packin’, an’ he an’ I had been havin’ 
a fine time. 

“* | had built him a little pole shack 
with a roof of bark, and my own cabin 
was right close, so he never found it 
lonesome. He likes company as well 
as a human, and he is a sight better 
company than any of these city sports 
that come out an’ shoot at the brush 
when it wiggles without knowin’ what 
makes it wiggle. 

“* T had been plannin’ to jump clear 
to the Siskiyou as soon as real cold 
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weather set in an’ intended to leave 
Dan in pasture at the base’ of the 
mountain where he would git plenty 
of alfalfa. Just about a week before 
the time I had set fer the jump a man 
from down Riverside way come to the 
cabin an’ asked me if I had an extra 
box of shells I would sell him. 

““ | kept my shells in a wooden box 
on the floor, an’ it was most covered 
with pelts. I went over an’ shoved 
my hand under the pelts an’ took out 
a box, fer which he thanked me most 
profuse. I waved his thanks away 
careless like, thinkin’ all the time I 
had at least two more boxes, an’ me 
shovin’ his money down in my pocket. 

““ Next day I went over the traps 
an’ picked up two or three good skins, 
but just as I reached the end of the 
line it began to snow, an’ it snew— 
(past tense of snow is always ‘ snew ’ 
with G. B.)—harder than I've seen it 
in ten years. It was nip an’ tuck that 
I could find my way back to the cabin, 
but I win at last. 

““ As soon as I got to the cabin I 


went out an’ brought Dan in an’ 
stabled him in the end of my cabin, 
an’ piled the mite of hay I had cut 
with my knife in a swale near by, 


along with his sack of barley. His 
shack was too open fer cold weather, 
an’ he was company. 

‘* Then I went out an’ chopped fire- 
wood as long as I could see, an’ piled 
it inside. I had a good little sheet 
iron camp stove, an’ we wouldn’t 
freeze as long as the wood lasted. 
Dan stood munchin’ hay an’ pintin’ 
they shaggy gray ears at me while | 
made fryin’ pan bread an’ cooked some 
bacon, an’ then he an’ I had a tea 
party. 

‘* Well, it snew fer two davs like it 
meant to hide the range, an’ then it 
let up fer a half a day an’ lit in agin 
fer another day an’ a night. By that 
time the snow was about four foot deep 
on a level an’ banked nearly to the 
eaves on the back of the cabin. 

‘*T went out an’ wallered round in 


the deep snow to cut some stuff fer 
snow shoe bows an’ cleared the snow 
away from the winder an’ then stood 
thar in the snow up to my waist while 
[ looked an’ listened to the silence. 

““ You grin, but there wa’nt nothin’ 
else to listen to but silence. Not a 
chirp from a bird nor a sound of any 
kind. It was just as if the whole 
world was wiped out except this patch 
of snow-covered mountain, an’ not a 
mite of life in it all but me an’ Dan 
Webster. 

** But the beauty of it was the kind 
that ketches yer breath an’ makes you 
feel like uncovering, jest as though the 
Almighty had said, ‘ This is holy 
ground,’ as He did once long ago. 
The trees all loaded with snow that 
bent their branches down in graceful 
curves an’ the bushes bent over till the 
tops had been covered, an’ each one 

making a little arch backed up with 
the purest white. 

“Then every little while there 
be a soft little sound as a limb would 
drop its load of snow in the deep car- 
pet below, a very soft little sound that 
just made the great silence all the 
deeper. 

‘* About a thousand feet above us 
the peak of the mountain stood out 
like a carved white marble, with here 
and there a green rug spread over its 
knees, a few wisps of snow clouds 
flying around its head, and one great 
granite arm layin’ along its side with 
a load of snow on top, but its side 
bare and black. 

‘* When I came back to the cabin 
Dan was so glad to see me he had to 
start singin’ at the top of his voice. 
He ain’t no opry singer, but his voice 
sure sounded good to me in all the 
great lonesomeness that hung around 
us like a thick blanket. 

‘* | got out a hide an’ went to work 
cutting strings fer the snow shoes an’ 
worked steady all the mornin’ and till 
about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
I was all bent over tryin’ to git the 
last bit of leather cut to suit when the 
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light was shut off an’ Dan give a 
snort. I looked up at him an’ then at 
the winder. In the time it took to 
look at him the critter, whatever it 
was, had gone. But Dan was plumb 
crazy, an’ I had to quiet him. Then I 
went out an’ walked around to the 
winder to see what it was. 

‘‘ There under the winder was a 
waller where a lion had walked up an’ 
stood on his hind legs to look in at 
us. He must have been a whale of a 
big one fer his waller looked like 
draggin’ a dead buck, an’ his tracks 
were as wide as my hand. 1 went back 
inside an’ pacified Dan, then set my 
gun handy by an’ went to work again. 
In about a half hour I heard Dan snort 
again an’ come up with the gun as the 
light dimmed, an’ there he stood 
lookin’ in at Dan while he licked his 
whiskers. I swung the gun on him 
an’ pulled. There was a click, an’ I 
worked the lever, but not a shell come 
up. By that time the cat was gone, 
an’ I dove fer the box, rammed my 


hand in under the pelts expectin’ to 
bring out a box of shells, but there 


was nothin’ there. I hove the pelts 
acrost the cabin an’ searched the box, 
but there was nothin’ but papers left. 
Then I combed the cabin like a mon- 
key after fleas, an’ not a shell of any 
kind could I find. Not even one fer 
the little twenty-two. 

*“ T could see the tragedy of it, the 
man and burro inside the lonely cabin 
and the starving fury outside thirsting 
for their blood, and not a shell for de- 
fence. Add to this the deep snow that 
prevented retreat, and yc / have a pic- 
ture of desperate need. When I found 
I had sold my last box of shells to 
that man from Riverside I just 
slumped fer a minute an’ wondered 
what I could do to get us out of the 
scrape. 

** Dan woke me from this by asking 
me what the next move was to be just 
as plainly as a man would. He wiggled 
his ears at me an’ made little sounds 
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like a whisper of a bray, lookin’ in- 
quirin’ all the time, an’ I began to 
move. I took the axe an’ went out- 
side, where I cut some poles an’ 
jammed them in the winder as bars, 
wedgin’ them as best I could. Then 
I went back to Dan an’ began cookin’ 
supper. The smell of fryin’ bacon 
travels a good ways, an’ will make a 
man hyper to git where its layin’, so 
its no wonder that them cats smelled 
it an’ come runnin’. First thing 1 
knew they come out in the edge of the 
brush an’ began chantin’ a piece all 
about how mean I was to not whack 
up, but Dan an’ me went on eatin’, 
he on his hay an’ me on my bacon 
an’ kettle bread, an’ let ’em chant. 
“During the night they come 
snoopin’ around the cabin, an’ I had 


to turn out several times to comfort 


Dan. Along towards mornin’ he 
seemed to realize that they couldn’t 
git him an’ was standin’ it very well, 
but he acted glad to see daylight, same 
as I did. The first thing I done in the 
mornin’ was to ransack the cabin 
again fer shells, pickin’ up each thing 
separately an’ going through it care- 
fully before I put it in a new place. I 
shifted every blamed thing in that 
cabin, an’ nary shell. I felt like the 
feller in the Bible who sold his birth- 
right for a mess of some kind. I'd 
sold my shells, an’ had a mess on my 
hands. 

‘‘In the middle of the afternoon I 
was standin’ at the winder, and the old 
he-cat came out of the brush, an’ stood 
with his paws on a log, lookin’ at the 
cabin. Then his mate hopped up 
alongside, an’ she was almost big 
as he was. As if that wa’nt trouble 
enough here came two kittens about 
two-thirds the size of mammy an’ be- 
gan to crowd her fer a seat in the 
front row. 

‘* Here I was, twenty miles from a 
settlement, twelve miles from a man 
of any kind, the nearest one a tele- 
graph operator at a little station, the 


snow ‘too deep to travel in, an’ them 
cats standin’ out there waitin’ fer me 
to make some kind of a break. 

““ My bacon gave out on the third 
day, an’ I began on the jerky I had 
made for the Siskiyou trip. Dan ate 
the last of the hay, an’ went on war 
rations of barley. I melted snow fer 
our drinkin’, an’ cooled it in my new 
refrigerator, just open the door an’ set 
it in the snow. The cats still hung 
around, an’ at night they clumb up 
on the roof an’ tried to dig us out. 
That rattled Dan some more, an’ when 
they started scratchin’ at the poles I 
had wedged in the winder an’ yowled 
at us, I would have given a hoof fer 
a touch of strychnine an’ a pound or 
two of fresh meat. It took pretty 
much all my time to comfort Dan till 
daylight. It had been thawin’ right 
along, an’ that fourth day it had 
slumped a good bit, so I told Dan that 
we would make a break fer the low 
ground the next mornin’, cat or no 
cat. 

“At daylight next mornin’ I’m 
finishin’ a light pack fer Dan an’ by 
sunup we Starts. I have the axe, so 
I ain’t quite helpless, as we leaves the 
cabin just as the peaks were getting 
yeller with the sunlight. We ploughs 
through the snow, which has sunk till 
it is only about to my knees an’ soft 
after the sun is up an hour. There 
ain’t a sign of them cats till we have 
gone about a mile, an’ I’m thinkin’ 
an’ I’m hopin’ they have gone off on 
a hunt somewhere else, when I hears 
a most awful wail not mor’n sixty 
yards off the trail in a patch of man- 
zanita scrub. It was the dawgondest 
yowl I ever heard. Dan turns around 
an’ tries to crawl under me to hide, 
an’ then two more yowls from other 
points, an’ he just stands an’ shivers. 
He knew they wanted his meat, an’ he 
was just like a little boy about me, 
wanted me to protect him, an’ thought 
the only safe place was close to me. I 
reckon he was right just then. 
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““ 1 have packed a lot of that jerky 
in little paper packets, an’ have them 
in a sack hangin’ on the side of the 
pack Dan carries. I know the time to 
use them ain’t far off, an’ when the 
old he steps out in our trail an’ stands 
lookin’ at us within shotgun range | 
takes one an’ drops it. Just as we are 
goin’ round the next bed I looks back, 
and the old he is smellin’ at the pack- 
age, with his family comin’ up behind 
him to help. We make good time fer 
the next mile an’ a half, with not a 
sound from the cats. Then we came 
around a bend an’ I saw one of them 
off in an open streak at. the right an’ 
almost even with us. He came into 
the trail a little farther ahead an’ 
yowled fer another bite of jerky. He 
got it. 

‘“T kept on feedin’ them cats till 
they had ate seven of them bundles of 
jerky, each time getting a bit more 
sassy about the demand fer it, an’ at 
last getting so bold they would tear it 
open before I had got around the next 
curve, an’ the whole family would be 
eatin’ my jerky right before my eyes. 
That seventh bundle took the last bit 
I had except what was in a sack with 
all my blankets wrapped around it an’ 
roped in Dan’s pack. I thinks it’s 
time to mosey lively, an’ I gives Dan 
a bit of hurry-up medicine with the 
axe helve, an’ gets a little, dodderin’ 
trot out of him. He’s so tarnal afraid 
of losin’ me he just won’t go fast, an’ 
keeps turnin’ his head to see that I’m 
keepin’ up with him. 

“Tt ain’t morn’n a mile, or mebbe 
a mile an’ a half to the station now, 
an’ I thinks if I can git speed out of 
Dan we can about git in sight, so I 
can yell up the operator before them 
cats git to work on our hides. Well, 
we hits it up fer a ways, an’ then we 
run into a bend in the trail where the 
chapparral comes right up to the trail 
on both sides. You can’t see twenty 
feet into the stuff, an’ a mountain lion 
could creep up within ten feet an‘ be 
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well hid. Here’s the place fer a scrim- 
mage, thinks I. The trail is as crooked 
as a snake track, but with all its little 
twists it keeps on making a big turn 
to the right, till we’re on the far side 
of a big loop, an’ travellin’ on a lower 
grade only two hundred yards away 
from the one we were on a mile back. 
I been travellin’ with my chin on my 
shoulder most of the time, keepin’ 
cases on them friends of ours, an’ 
when we makes a sharp turn I looks 
back just as I go around the loop. 

“Tm still gazin’ when I hear a 
sound like a big lump of snow has fell 
off a limb, an’ then a thump, an’ Dan 
begins to sing. I know what has hit 
him before I can turn my head, an’ 
when I do turn I am on the war path. 
The old lady has lit on Dan, an’ her 
mate is in the air, comin’ fer the same 
landin’. Dan is buckin’ fer all that’s 
in him, and the old he missed his 
jump, landin’ in the snow within eight 
or nine feet of me. He ain’t no more 
than landed than I jumps fer him an’ 
swings the axe. 1 gets him in the 
ham with the full width of the bit, an’ 
it goes mighty nigh to the bone. He 
doubles back like he was all joints, 
an’ makes a lick at me that splits my 
sleeve an’ cuts my hand a bit. 

““He was mighty warlike at first, 
but the cut began to hurt just about 
the time I drew back fer the second 
lick, and he just faded into the chap- 
arral. Then I went fer his wife red- 
headed. Dan was doin’ his prettiest 
in the buckin’ line, and she was try- 
in’ to reach his neck, but he kept his 
nose between his knees, an’ she fell 
off him twice. She bounced back on 
so quick he had no chance to wheel to 
kick, an’ she went on reachin’ fer his 
neck. When I ran up she had one 
hind foot on his side just back of the 
rear cinch, an’ of course all her claws 
were stickin’ in. The other three paws 
were clinging to the pack, an’ Dan 
was. whirlin’ like a top, buckin’ 
kickin’ an’ rearin’. Every time he 
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reared she would try to get on his 
neck, an’ he would come down on all 
fours an’ either kick up, or buck to 
keep her off that neck. 

** Twice I struck at her, but I was 
so tarnal afraid I’d hit Dan an’ gash 
him up that I went at it kind of like a 
woman chasin’ a hen, an’ I missed her 
both times. Then I turned the axe so 
that if I hit Dan I’d only bruise him, 
an’ danced around tryin’ to head them 
off an’ git in one good lick. I reckon 
we danced over at least thirty yards 
of that trail before I got my chance, 
but when it come I put some of my 
mad into the swing an’ sent the axe 
round on a level to meet her as she 
was comin’. It hit her on the top of 
the head, glanced off to her shoulders 
as she was all humped up reachin’ fer 
Dan’s neck, an’ she went off in a 
heap. Dan got in the way, so she had 
a minute to git her wits back before I 
could reach her, an’ when she saw me 
come around him after her, she gave 
a wobbly jump into the brush an’ 
went off like she was out the night be- 
fore an’ ain’t got rid of the head it 
give her. I put the helve to Dan right 
away, an’ he is so plumb scart he 
humps along that trail faster than he 
ever did before since he was foaled. 
It ain’t long till we sights the station, 
an’ I reckon we never saw a likelier- 
lookin’ place since the vear one. Any 
place that held humans was plumb 
beautiful to me then, an’ I’m sure I 
voices the sentiments of Dan. 

‘* Now I’m goin’ back up there, an’ 
I'll stay there till I wipe that cat 
family off the face of the Tehachipi if 
it takes me a year to do it, and if 
anyone ever catches me short of shells 
again it’ll be when I’m dead broke an’ 
in the poor house.”’ 

About six weeks later I read in a 
morning paper that George Brinker 
was down from the Tehachipi with 
four cougar scalps and skins, so I 
suppose he slept better and enjoyed 
his food better. 
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CAMELEY 


BY 


OLIVER HOGUE 


UT on the dreary wastes of the 

Libyan Desert you’ll find them— 
the Camelry. Out on Sinai Penin- 
sular, or the Arabian Desert, or round 
Khartoum; watching the Senussi or 
fighting the Turk, for that is their 
job. The Camelry rush in where 
Cavalry fear to tread; on the waterless 
wastes of the wilderness. 

The correct name for these hardy 
frontiersmen is ‘‘ Imperial Camel 
Corps,”’ or, for short, ‘‘1.C.C.’’ You 
do not hear very much about them. 
They are too far from the heart of 
things to get much limelight. But 
they are doing the Empire’s work all 
the time—in the scorching heat of the 


Egyptian midsummer, or when the 
wintry blasts chill the cameliers to 
their very bones. 

Who are these cameliers? Well, 
it takes some telling. About half of 
them are Anzacs—sun-tanned Aus- 
tralians or New Zealanders who after 
Gallipoli had an account unsettled 
with the Turks, so joined the I.C.C. 
to wipe it off the slate. Others are 
English Yeomanry who left their 
horses in Cairo, and with long strings 
of silent and ungainly camels trekked 
out into the desert. There are Scots- 
men among them, and Irish and 
Welsh and English  Territorials. 
South Africa, too, is represented, and 
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India. In short, the I.C.C. is a thor- 
oughly representative unit of the Brit- 
ish Empire. 

When the Turks were retreating 
before the Anzacs at Romani the 
Camelry cut in on their flank and 
helped to hurl them back to El Arish. 
When the machinations of German 
agents induced the Senussi to attack 
Sollum, the I.C.C. helped to thrash 
them. At the Maghdaba fight the 
Camelry played no unimportant part, 
while at Rafa they won the highest 
praise from the G.O.C. The Turks 
in Sinai—all that are left of them— 
have a wholesome respect for the Im- 
perial Camel Corps. 

Napoleon was the first modern 
general to recognize the potentialities 
of camelry in war. And his flying 
desert battalions proved their useful- 
ness on the identical spot where the 
1.C.C. are now operating. But long 
before Napoleon’s time camels were 
used with great effect in war. In days 
of old the Persian Camelry at the tak- 
ing of Sardis threw the Lydian 
Cavalry into disorder and routed them. 
The Roman horsemen in Africa found 
they could make no headway against 
the Moorish Camelry. 

It is curious, this extraordinary 
antipathy of the horse for the camel. 
Herodotus tells us that the horse can- 
not endure the sight of a camel. When 
the Australian Light Horse first 
landed in Egypt their chargers reared 
and bucked and bolted in all direc- 
tions at the sight or smell of camels. 
The English Yeomanry had a similar 
experience. Familiarity, however, 
has bred contempt, for now out on 
Sinai horsemen and cameliers work 
side by side, and though the horses 
snort resentfully, they rarely show 
their aversion. by the old-time 
demonstrations. 

The Camelry lacks somewhat the 
great mobility of Cavalry, but the 
camels possess two outstanding vir- 
tues that horses lack. They carry 
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heavy loads with ease, and they can 
go for several days without water. 


There is a very general misappre- 
hension as to the camel’s power of 
abstinence from water. Many folk 
think they can go for weeks without 
a drink. There are, I believe, 
authenticated instances of camels 
going for twelve or even sixteen days 
without water. But this is very ex- 
ceptional. In ordinary circumstances 
five or six days is quite long enough 
for a camel to go thirsty. The story 
is told of an Egyptian who wanted to 
see how long a camel could go with- 
out water. He inured the poor camel 
to thirst by degrees, first two days, 
then three, then four, then five—and 
so on; but unfortunately just when he 
had demonstrated that his camel 
could live entirely without water, the 
wretched creature died. 


When the camels of the I.C.C. are 
fully loaded for the track they carry, 
including the rider, about 400 pounds, 
and when in full marching order the 
camelier is quite independent of the 
Army Service Corps or wells or ord- 
nance for about six days. A dhurra 
bag contains the grain for the camel. 
A fantassie holds the soldier’s water 
supply, while the saddle bags hold his 
rations. Here, then, lies the value of 
the Camelry. They can move out into 
the wilderness for several days, and 
never trouble about water supply or 
anything else. At night the Camel 
Company forms a “‘ camping square,”’ 
the camels’ are linked up and _ bar- 
racked, and the soldiers sleep within 
the square. 


Naturalists tell us that the camel is 
the earliest animal ever domesticated, 
and that in the world there are really 
no wild camels. The latter statement 
needs qualification. When we got our 
first batch of camels from the Soudan 
they bellowed and roared and howled 
like nothing on earth. Our first parade 
was little better than an Australian 
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buck-jumping show. Camels bolted 
and bucked and kicked and circled 
with wild abandon. However, that 
does not mean “ wild ’’ in the sense 
meant by the naturalist. Be that as it 
may, the camel has been domesticated 
for thousands of years. Job, we are 
told, had 3,000 camels till the Chal- 
deans raided his herds. When the 
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soldier or an Australian who really 
likes his camel. We love our horses. 
We just tolerate our camels—ugly, 
ungainly, smellful creatures; but a 
desert campaign would be pretty hope- 
less without them. ; 
Camels lack intelligence. The only 
evidence of any reason or sense in a 
camel is that he will not rise if too 


MY CAMEL GREETS THE AEROPLANE. 


tribes of Reuben and Manasseh spoiled 
the Hagarites they took possession of 
about 50,000 camels. 

Europe somehow has never taken 
kindly to the camel, which finds its 
habitat in Asia and Africa chiefly, 
though camels are now being used 


considerably in the interior of 
Australia. 


I have never yet met an English 


great a load is packed on his back. 
There are scores of stories told illus- 
trating the cleverness of horses and 
dogs and elephants, but I have 
searched in vain for a good camel 
story. They are such stupid creatures. 
However, they are very vindictive. 
Not long ago a camel here nursed a 
grudge against his driver who had 
beaten him. Breaking loose the camel 
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invaded the camp, singled out the hap- 
less driver, attacked and bit him 
savagely. One of the camels here the 
other day went magnoon (mad), and 
being unable to get at his rider, bit the 
saddle savagely and rent it to shreds. 

Camels are very tenacious of life. 
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At Romani a camel had sixteen bullets 
scattered about his carcase, yet he went 
on his way quite unconcernedly. The 
only way to ensure killing a camel is 
to shoot him in the brain—but we 
rather question if camels have really 
got brains. 


TBE OLD 


The old horse grazed in the meadow, 


Picking his keep with care; 


Ne’er more to shy at a shadow, 


Gallop ne’er more nor dare. 


Content was he in the meadow, 


Pulling the pasture green; 


Content to stand in the shadow, 


Seeing not sights once seen. 


Red Rover slipped through the meadow, 
Striding gallant and low; 
Came hounds like a cloud-caused shadow, 


Stealing o’er grass and plough. 


The old horse jumped from the meadow, 
Tackling his banks with skill; 

No more could stay in the shadow, 
Hounds were hackling to kill. 


So we, when we’ve reached the shadow, 


And grip for the pigskin is lost, 


Are roused by the cry in the meadow 


As the pack come streaming across’t. 
J. H. W. Knyicut-Bruce. 
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RACING 


Some Notes on Design and Construction 
BY 


EDMOND WARRE 


EMGHIS 


In our notes on Dr. Edmond Warre (Sportsmen of Mark, B.M. March 1917) 


mention was made of this article, which we published in 1901. 


In response to many 


inquiries from those who have not read Dr. Warre’s essay on the Racing Eight, we 


7 HE following pages do not con- 
tain a treatise on the art of boat- 
building as applied to the construction 
of racing eights, nor the history of 
the development of the racing eight of 
modern times, nor is there any pre- 
tence on the part of the writer to a 
scientific knowledge of the subject. 
They are merely the notes of one who, 
in the leisure moments of a busy life, 
has found interest and recreation in 
the problems suggested by rowing, 
and in the instruments, such as boats 
and oars, by means of which it is 
pursued. 

The writer is fully aware that such 
notes, if published, will furnish in 
abundance subjects for criticism by 
those who know as little as he him- 
self does of the real conditions which 
underlie the problem presented, and, 
possibly, by some of the few who are 
qualified by real knowledge and mathe- 
matical training to grapple with them. 
He will think himself fortunate if 
these notes should induce any of this 
latter class to communicate to the row- 
ing world their conclusions upon 
points which are at present dealt with 
by boat-builders and others upon 


D 


now reprint it.—Eb. 


principles, which, if they deserve the 


name of principles at all, are merely 
empirical. 

Fifty years ago at Eton (1849-54) the 
boats in use were mostly clinker built, 
with a keel, and at Oxford the torpids 
were rowed, as now, in clinkers. But 
the eights which were used in the sum- 
mer races were mostly carvel built. 
They also had a keel. 

It was at Henley in 1855 that the 
first keelless boat made its début. 
The Royal Chester Rowing Club, in 
a keelless 55 ft. eight, built by Mat 
Taylor, of Newcastle, unlike anything 
that we in the South had seen before, 
cut down all their antagonists. 

We learned that the new type was 
constructed on moulds bottom up- 
wards—a cedar skin bent and fitted 
upon the moulds—and the ribs built 
in after she was turned over. 

The Chester eight was bought by 
Exeter College, Oxford, who used her 
with success in the following year. In 
the succeeding spring (1857), Mr. 
Heywood Lonsdale, then President 
O.U.B.C., commissioned Mat Taylor 
to build a boat for the University race, 
which he presented to the O.U.B.C. 
She was built after the same fashion 
as the Chester boat, only somewhat 
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longer (57 ft.), and with greater beam 
(25 or 26 in.) She had no camber, and 
required a much smarter style of row- 
ing than that which had been in vogue 
at Oxford in the preceding years. At 
Putney, though the critics had found 
plenty of fault with her, she justified 
her existence. Henceforth the keelless 
held its own, and the type of short 
boats, as compared with the long 63 ft. 
and even 65 ft. eights of previous 
years, came into vogue. 

But other changes were in store, 
and the introduction of the slide, and 
its gradual lengthening, had a corres- 
ponding effect upon the boats, so that 
again longer boats and increased cam- 
ber gradually became fashionable. 
The short type of boat was then in its 
turn a thing of the past, and what was 
perhaps of more importance, the style 
of rowing was in itself affected. The 
average number of strokes per minute 
decreased as the slides lengthened. 
The doctrine of the ‘“‘ beginning ”’ 
was subordinated by many coaches to 
that of the “ finish.”” The oarsman 


was being taught to reflect the style of 
the sculler, and a long drag with a 
sharp finish earned commendation, 
which would have been withheld in 


the ’sixties. The improvement of 
pace, owing to the invention of the 
slide, may be attributed to two causes : 

1. The mechanical increase of in- 
tensity in the action of the blade of the 
oar against the water. The curve 
traced by the blade of the oar in the 
water, which is the fulcrum by which 
the boat is moved, is a very short 
curve, say, from six to twelve inches 
of actual movement, and it is of nearly 
the same diameter in the case of the 
fixed seat as in that of the sliding seat. 
But whereas, in the case of the fixed 
seat the oarsman was placed at 10 or 
11 or sometimes 12 or 15 inches from 
his work, and remained at that, in the 
case of the slider the man comes up 
level with his work at the thowl, and 
slides back to 16 or 17 inches from it. 
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The result is that the handle of the oar 
describes a longer arc, and the body is 
in each successive instant of the stroke 
at a more convenient distance, and in 
a more advantageous posture, for ex- 
erting its power upon the lever in its 
hands. 

2. The muscles of the legs are 
brought into play by the slider in a 
degree impossible to the man on a 
fixed seat. The human spring im- 
bedded on the stretcher can with the 
slide uncoil itself with greater energy 
over a greater length. 

Parenthetically, it may be doubted 
whether oarsmen are in themselves, 
so far as bodily strain is concerned, 
better off on slides than they were on 
fixed seats. ‘‘ It is the pace that kills,’ 
and the increase of pace is the result 
of increased exertion. The heart has 
now to supply blood sufficient to main- 
tain the increased action of the legs 
simultaneously with the demand for 
sustenance in the case of the trunk 
and arms, which is no less than it was 
before. 

There is therefore very good reason 
for the average diminution of number 
of strokes per minute, and some reason 
to fear lest the advantage of greater 
speed may not be found out in the 
future to have been somewhat dearly 
purchased for rowing as a recreative 
exercise. 

However this may be the fact re- 
mains that for the longer slide longer 
boats came again into favour; longer 
and narrower boats, with greater space 
between the oarsmen, finer bows and 
sterns, and in most instances with in- 
creased camber, for which last the 
modern boat-builder seems to have a 
strong predilection. 

Such, in brief, is the retrospect of 
the history of eight-oared rowing boats 
for the last half-century. It is possible 
that now, for various reasons, a re- 
action may set in; but what is most to 
be desired is that some first-class oars- 
man, with a practical knowledge of 
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boat-building and adequate scientific 
training should apply himself to the 
problem and tell us the truth about 
length and beam and their relation to 
speed, about camber and non-camber, 
about the proper curve of the master- 
section, about the proper position of 


Eton, 1859 
i. in. 
Length 
Greatest breadth ... 2 23 
Length between the 
seats 
Do. between stem 
and bow’s seat ... 12 Oo 
Do. between stern 
“42. 


Breadth at bow’s seat 


2 
No. 2’sseat 1 112 
No. 4’s 2 23 
” No. 78 ” I 
stroke’s ... 1 
cox.’s 
Depth 9 
Sternpost ... 73 


To carry (average) 


this in the length of the boat, about 
the proper shape of the entry, and 
about many other things, upon which 
at present we can only turn to account 
the fitful gleams of empirical know- 
ledge. Until this hope is fulfilled we 
must be content to do the best we can 
with the light which we have got at 
our disposal. 
The following table, compiled by the 
writer of these notes in the year 1869, 


TaBLeE I. 


Comparative Table showing different Measurements of Eight-oared Bvats. 


Kion, 1861 
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may be found interesting to oarsmen, 
and in some degree to illustrate what 
has been said above. 

In 1856 the Wadham boat, which 
went head of the river at Oxford, was 
said to be 65 ft. long. Most of the 
racing eights were over 60 ft. 


Oxford, 1867 Osford, 1869 


ft; “in. ft. in. ft. in. 
56 2 56 o 50 o 
3 11} 4 0 EY 
Ir 11d 10 
1 42 1 54 1 64 
1 83 1 8? 1 9 
I 103 1 11} 2 0 
a: 2 of 2% 
2 of 2 of 
1 104 I 11g ae 
1 84 1 10+ 
5% 
I I 3% 
9 
7s 


The two Eton boats were built by 
Mat Taylor. The 1859 boat was that 
in which they rowed their first race 
against Radley. The second boat was 
the famous ship that lasted them for 
many years, and rowed no fewer than 
eight times for the Ladies’ Plate at 
Henley. The Oxford boats were built 
by Messrs. Salter. 

Before attempting to design a racing 
eight certain data are requisite : 


me 
. 
st. st. Ib. st. st. : 
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(1) Weight of crew. 
(2) Weight of coxswain. 
(3) Length of rowing space. 

If the boat is to be built for a par- 
ticular crew it is important that the 
weights should be given as accurately 
as possible; but if the boat is to be 


stone (14 lbs.) of weight to be carried. 

The tables given hardly furnish 
sufficient data for the calculation neces- 
sary to determine such a point, but 
the necessary information ought to be 
forthcoming. Comparing the figures 
given in Table I with those in Table 


TaBLeE II. 


Comparative Table of Measurements of Eight-oared Boats. 


1898-1901. 


Balliol. 


1899. 1899. - 
ft. in. ft.~ in. ft. 


Boat. 


First 
Trinity. 


Balliol IT. Eton. Eton. O.U.B.C. 
1899. 1808. 1899. 1901. 
ft. in. ft. in. ft. in. ft. 


Length ws 63 62 
Beam 1 I 


61 56 


5 
113 104 2 


Rowing space 
State-room 

Stem to back 
of bow’s seat 
Stern to back 
of cox’s seat 


6 
10 


53 
73 


Total 


5 


Beam at bow’s 
seat ... 
Do. at cox’s do. 
Camber 
Depth  amid- 

ships 
Stem 
Stern 
Slide ... 
Av. weight of 
crew 


built for general racing purposes, é.g., 
for the use of a club, it is still neces- 
sary for the designer to have an aver- 
age in each case to guide him. 

As regards weight to be carried, it 
would be very useful if some scientific 
person would devise for us a formula 
giving the proper proportion. of water- 
borne surface in square inches for each 


st. Ib st. Ib. 
12 3 of 12 4 


II, it would seem as if less surface in 
relation to weight was employed in 
the ’sixties than twenty or thirty years 
later. The weight to be carried on the 
coxswain’s seat is also of importance, 
as it must influence the run of the 
lines aft from the master-section. 
Almost as important a question as 
the weight to be carried, and indeed 


52 

II I 3 

33 92 33 32 10 333: «9 
211 39 2 5 2 2 4 2 5 

13 84 3 iz 8 13 is 10° © 

pee 12 2 12 8 11 6 12 2 II 1 8 9 10 
63 0 62 61 4 62 60 56 o 

Ot of 
5 

74 68 
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inseparable from it, is that of the row- 
ing space, the eiresia of the Greek 
trireme. 

The rowing space occupies the main 
body of the boat, and its length must 
be such as to give room for men to 
sit and slide, and perform all the 
motions of the stroke and the recovery 
without incommoding each other, by 
touch either of the hands when for- 
ward or of the stretchers behind them 
when back. 

Before the introduction of the slide 
the average interval of 48 in. seems to 
have been usual, giving 32 ft. as the 
normal rowing space for full-grown 
men. The lengthening of the slide 
has tended to increase the rowing 
space, and now we find, for full- 
grown crews, that 33 ft. 8 in. and even 
up to 34 ft., are not uncommon. The 
greater rake of the stretchers required 
by the slide is accountable for this in- 
crease more than any increase of reach 
forward with the hands. Aft of the 


rowing space comes the ‘“‘state-room,”’ 
as it is technically termed, which is 


practically the room allowed for the 
coxswain. The normal space allowed 
is from 28 in. to 30 in. 

Given therefore a full-sized crew, 
and supposing them to require 33 ft. 
8 in. of rowing space and 2 ft. 5 in. 
for cox., we have for the body of the 
boat 36 ft. 1 in. prescribed. 

To this bow and stern have to be 
added, and it is as regards the length 
of these that opinions have varied in 
times past, and controversy is not 
silent at the present day. 

Roughly speaking, two types com- 
pete for public favour: the long and 
the short, of which two classes the 
measurements are fairly represented in 
the tables : 

A. The long type has for beam 224 
in., 23 in., 233 in.; from stem to back 
of bow seat it has had from 13 ft. 2 in. 
to as much as 14 ft. 3 in. (see Table 
11), and from stern to cox. seat from 
11 ft. 7 in. to 12 ft. 8 in. 
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B. The short type has had 25 in., 
26 in., 27 in. of beam. Stem to bow 
seat 10 ft. or 11 ft.; stern to cox. 9 ft. 
10 in. or 10 ft. 

The longer type has generally cam- 
ber, varying fore and aft, but in some 
cases, we have heard, reaching as 
much as 3 in. or even more. By 
camber is meant a longitudinal upward 
curve either fore or aft from the 
master-section. 


The shorter type, as a rule, eschews 
camber, and should theoretically pos- 
sess a rigid straight line for the keelson 
of the boat. As a matter of fact, it is 
probably true that every boat gets a 
certain amount of camber, as, like 
Rudyard Kipling’s boat, she ‘ finds 
herself ’’ after the first trial or so with 
a crew in her, whether the boat-builder 
has given her camber or not. 

The reasons alleged in favour of 
camber are somewhat obscure, but the 
fact that the boat-builders, as a rule, 
believe in it is not to be overlooked, 
and it is noticeable that in the matter 
of construction it has certain conveni- 
ences in relation to the material em- 
ployed with which they are loath to 
dispense. 

Beam.—We have noticed the fact 
that in the A or longer type of racing 
eights the beam is less, and in the B 
or shorter type the beam is greater. 

This is obviously connected with the 
weight to be carried, but the subject 
is complicated by other considerations, 
which must be reserved until we come 
to consider the curve of the master- 
section, which is of the greatest im- 
portance, both as regards flotation and 
in relation to speed. 


We are, however, at this point 
brought face to face with two difficult 
questions, viz., the proper position of 
the beam on the length and the pro- 
portion of beam to length. 

It is clear that the boat displaces the 
greatest amount of water at the point 
of her greatest beam. 
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Upon what considerations ought 
this point to be fixed? * 
The resistance of the boat’s pro- 


gress will increase up to this point and 


ought to diminish after this point. 

At what point in- the length ought 
the maximum resistance to occur ? 

In many boats of the A type the 
greatest beam occurs at nearly half the 
length, and in some of this class, 
which are what is called ‘‘ wall-sided,’’ 
the variation for some distance, both 
fore and aft of the actual point of 
greatest beam, is so small that this 
beam may be taken to extend for a 
considerable portion of the whole 
length of the rowing space. 

In others of the same class the beam 
is placed slightly forward, but as a 
tule it is to be found not far behind 
No. 5 seat. 

In the boats of the B type there has 
been a tendency to place the greatest 
beam farther forward, and in some in- 
stances it has been found nearer No. 3 
than No. 4. 


Upon such a difficult and delicate 
subject one can hardly venture to dog- 


matize. No rule seems to have been 
generally laid down by boat-builders. 

One can only therefore present for 
consideration the rules which have 
guided one as a designer of boats, and 
hope that in this as in other kindred 
matters, some competent authority 
may declare what is best. 

Take the case of a man in a boat 
with hook and chain or rope astern 
having to tow a spar of some length, 
thickest, of course, at the butt end 
and tapering away to the small end. 
Experience will soon teach him to fix 
his hook into the butt end and to tow 
with that foremost. He makes his effort 
—the butt moves on, displacing the 
water in front of it, by the impulse 
given, as long as the energy lasts, and 
with the friction diminishing for its 
whole length as it moves; whereas, if 
he takes the thin end foremost the 
friction along the whole length of the 


spar is constantly increasing, and 
gradually effacing the impetus given 
by his effort. 


The inference as regards the long 
boat to be drawn from this instance 
would seem to be that the greatest 
beam ought to be placed as far forward 
as it can be placed conveniently, that 
is to say, without causing difficulty 
either to flotation, or to the oarsmen 
in the boat, which are its propelling 
power. 

Though, so far as we are aware, 
boat-builders have laid down no rule 
upon this point, and each has been a 
guide to himself therein, yet it may 
not be uninteresting to some to learn 
the principles which have hitherto up- 
on this point guided the writer of these 
notes in designing racing eights. Up 
to last year (1900) he had employed the 
proportion of 7/12th to 5/12th in de- 
termining the point of beam, and 
found that this answered fairly well in 
the case of boats of the longer type. 
When, however, he became convinced 
that the shorter type, if properly 
handled, had considerable advantages 
over the longer type, he found that 
the increased beam made it desirable 
on all accounts that a new standard of 
proportion in the allotment of length 
fore and aft should be determined. 
Considerations, which will be referred 
to hereafter, led him to adopt the pro- 
portion of 3 to 3, which is accordingly 
to be found in the latest of his designs. 

By way of illustration it may be well 
to show that, according to the old pro- 
portion, a boat which was 60 ft. long 
would have 7/12=5x 7=35 ft. aft and 
5/12=5 x 5=26 ft. in front of the mas- 
ter section. 


Whereas, according to the new pro- 
portion, a boat 56 ft. long has 8=5x7 
=35 ft. aft, and 3=38x7=21 ft. in 
front of the master section. 

Hence the resistance is met earlier 
in the % type than in the 7/12 type, 
and the wave of translation thrown off 
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more sharply, allowing an easier pas- 
sage for that part of the boat which 
follows the main beam or master sec- 
tion. In this respect the 2 type may 
be said to follow more faithfully than 
the 7/12 the pattern given by nature 
in a swift-swimming fish. 

The proportion of beam to length, 
though to a large extent influenced by 
considerations of the weight to be 
carried, has differed very considerably 
for the same weight at different times. 


Thus we have in the ’sixties: 


Length. Beam. Ayerage weight. 
ft. in. ft. in. st. Ib. 
56 2 1113 10 7 
57 38 Q 11 0 
56 0 ae 12 0 
56 0 2 0 12 0 


Thirty years later we find: 


Length. Beam. Average weight. 

ft. in. ft. in. st. Ib. 

62 7 1 113 12 4 

63 0 111 ... 12 4 (probably) 
62 0 

61 4 1 11 . 123 

62 5 1 113 11 6 ya 

60 0) 1 103 11 9 

56 0 2 3 12 4 


It may be a question worth con- 
sideration whether some rule of pro- 
portion, so many beams (or half-beams 
or quarter-beams) to length, is not 
attainable (e.g., whether 24 in. x 30 in. 
=720 in.=60 ft. or 224 in. x32 in.= 
60 ft., would not give better suited pro- 
portions for travelling through a fluid 
than, say, 23 in. beam for 60 ft.), but 
to discuss this would take up more 
space than can be given to it in these 
notes, and to many such an idea will 
seem fanciful and of no practical use. 

For the present therefore we must 
leave the ratio of beam to length to be 
decided on purely empirical grounds. 
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After the rowing space and state- 
room have been determined the de- 
signer has to deal with the space from 
the back of bow’s seat to the stem, and 
again with the space from the back of 
the coxswain’s seat to the stern. 

- And here again we find a great 
variety of figures : 


Total length. Bows Sterns. 
ft. ft.“ ins 
56 2 11 114 ll 0 
57 3 12 0 12 6 
56 0 12 10 11 0 
62 7 13 8} 12 2 
63 0 14 3 12 8 
62 0 13 6 ll 6 
62 5 13 54 ll 73 
60 0 13 2 as 
56 0 10 0 9 10 


There is, in effect, in this matter 
such a diversity, or one might even 
say irregularity, of practice exhibited 
in the figures given above that no 
general rule can be deduced from 
them. 

On the other hand, as regards the 
figures given for the beam at bow’s 
seat, and at cox.’s seat, there is a 
much greater uniformity. 


TABLE I. 


56 2 1 4% 1 14 
57 3 1 83 1 33 
56 0 1 7%} 1 33 
TABLE II. 
63 0 1 7% 
61 4 1 63 1 4 
60 1 6% 1 34 


The instances wherein these meas- 
urements were obtained for Table II 
present a practical unanimity, for 


Length. Bow. Cox. 
ft. in: at. in: ft: in: 
: 
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which, no doubt, experience is respon- 
sible, for otherwise we would expect to 
find them vary much more in boats 
which differed so materially in length 
and main beam. It is possible that 
this may, when taken into considera- 
tion, have some effect in settling the 
question as to the proper proportion 
in length of bow and stern to the rest 
of the boat, since these two points of 
beam at bow’s and coxswain’s seats 
must necessarily affect the curve from 
the greatest beam towards stem-post 
and stern-post respectively. 

We now come to that which is, per- 
haps, the most important, and at the 
same time the most difficult, matter in 
designing a racing eight—namely, the 
sectional curve. 

The longitudinal curve from stem to 
stern is represented by the riband, or 
inwall, which runs continuously from 
one to the other, forming the principal 
upper structure of the boat. This is 
attached to the spine or keelson by the 
ribs, and is itself joined together from 
side to side by the thwarts, or seats, 


which latter are attached by uprights 
to the keelson. 
Racing eights are built bottom up- 


wards, either on moulds carefully 
shaped, upon which the skin is bent 
and attached to the keelson and to the 
inwall, and into which the ribs are 
built when the boat is turned over; or 
the ribs are first carefully fastened to 
inwall and keelson, and when the 
skeleton is complete the skin is bent 
on. The former method was generally 
pursued in the ’sixties, but of late the 
latter seems to be gaining ground, as 
giving greater strength to the structure 
and securing greater accuracy in con- 
struction. But the problem is in the 
curve. It is the combination of the 
longitudinal with the sectional curve 
which governs the shape of the surface 
immersed. The configuration of this 
surface, as is evident, is of prime im- 
portance as regards pace. Given 
equal conditions of propelling power, 


ctc., the shape that satisfies best the 
natural demands of the water mole- 
cules, through which it has to win its 
way, will also win the race. 

Here again we need the guidance of 
a scientific mind supplemented by 
practical knowledge of the problem to 
be solved. 

Mat Taylor shaped his moulds by 
instinct. His knowledge of what was 
wanted was, like that of the medieval 
architects, not derived from books; but 
there was in him the “ insita ingenio 
species,’? and the accuracy of eye to 
see and }h .nd to fashion exactly what 
he had .a his mind, so that his best 
models were triumphs, not of science 
indeed, but of art. 

The writer of these notes does not 
know of any rules in this respect, if 
there are any, which guide the boat- 
builders of the present day. The 
curves that they follow are very differ- 
ent, and are not easily differentiated 
into settled types. They vary between 
the V-shape and the U-shape in a 
multitude of ways and degrees, to ‘is- 
cuss which would require more space 
than can be given here. 

It may, however, be worth !.ile to 
set forth the reasons which have in- 
fluenced the tracing of the curve in a 
large number of boats built within the 
last ten years, and have led to the 
enunciation of a rule or formula for 
construction of the curve upon what 
has been termed the “‘ twin-circle 
system.”’ 

The boat when at rest in the water 
displaces the amount of her specific 
gravity. When she begins to move 
she pushes out of her way the par- 
ticles of water which lie in front of 
her, which in their turn push their 
neighbours, who push those next to 
them, and so on. We are toid tha‘ 
the water molecules are spherica! and 
incompressible. Their movements as 
they push each other are governed by 
these conditions. Hence the formation 
of the wave-curves. 
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Without losing our way in the wave 
theory, or mystifying our poor brains 
with nodes and ventral segments and 
the like, it is safe to infer that the 
molecules would prefer to be pushed 
out of the way in a manner conform- 
able to their own movement, and in 
harmony with their vibrations, rather 
than in an abrupt and _ discordant 
fashion. 

Rightly or wrongly, it has been as- 
sumed that the sectional curve which 
agrees most kindly with their inclina- 
tions is that of the segment of a circle. 
The union of this curve with the longi- 
tudinal curve of suitable character has 
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Si quid novisti rectius istis 
Candidus imperti; si non his utere mecum. 


(If aught thou know’st more right than yonder 
lines 
Kindly impart; if not, use these with me.) 


Rule for construction of curve upon 
the twin-circle principle : 

Let A B be the beam. 

Bisect A B at C, and again bisect 
A Cat Dand C Bat E. 

From centres D and E describe the 
twin circles C F Band CG A. From 
point C let fall at right angles to A B 
the line C H. 


MASTER-SECTION : 
3 full size. 


Beam, 2 ft. 


Bow seat, 1 ft. 7 in. 


Cox. seat, 1 ft. 4 in. 


The circles C G A and C F B represent the full curve of the master-section. 


given some of the best practical types 
of undersurface of racing boats. 

No doubt there is a large petitio 
principii involved in this assumption, 
but one can only repeat that these 
beggings of the question are among 


the necessities and instruments of 
empiricism, and that we await, and 


shall hail with gratitude, the advent of - 


the practical scientific man who shall 
reveal and make light to us the dark 
arcana in which the true principles of 
construction are hidden. 

Until this occurs boat-designers may 
follow their own bent, or are welcome 
to use the following theory if it pleases 
them. I would say with Horace, 


But from the points where the cir- 
cumferences of the circles touch the 
line G F, which is parallel to A B, 
they cease to be useful to the construc- 
tion. The line G F would give an 
absolutely flat floor, which is for 
several reasons not desirable, and the 
projection of the line C H (4 in. more 
or less) to K facilitates the continu- 
ance of the curves A G and B F to 
join in K and so form the bottom of 
the boat. 

The two circles after the point of the 
midship section begin at once to inter- 
sect each other, till at last, at a point 
where the beam is half the greatest 
beam, they coincide. 
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After that point, as they pass out- 
wards, the curves are maintained, but 
the point of intersection has to be 
brought down to the line of the keel- 
son, whether it is cambered or not. 

In order to give the curve of any 
part at any distance from the main 
beam take the beam (as, for instance, 
19 in. at bow seat or 16 in. at cox. 
seat) and, keeping the same radius as 
for the main beam, take as a centre 
for the circle to be described a point 
on the line A B which is at the dis- 
tance of the point C of 4 of the beam 
required. E.g., to find circular curve 
for boat at bow’s seat which is 19 in. 
beam (24 in. being the main beam), 
find the point O in the line C B and 
describe circle L Q, having the radius 
equal to E B, then the curve L Q will 
be the required curve at bow’s seat. 

Similarly, for curve at cox. seat, 
describe circle M R with centre at P 
on the line C A distant 4 of beam 
required from the centre C. 

The above, though perhaps clumsy 
in statement, has been found to be a 
good working and workable formula, 
and may be taken for what it is worth. 

For a long time it was supposed 
that sliding seats exercised a direct 
effect upon the boat, causing it to have 
a longitudinal oscillation. To this idea, 
in some measure, may be traced the 
lengthening of the type A and pos- 
sibly the increase of camber. 

Experiments, however, made _ by 
shortening a long boat by several feet 
successively, and by careful observa- 
tion of her movements, have proved 
that this oscillation hardly occurs. 
Indeed, in some of the short-type 
boats, when it was predicted as a 
source of retardation, it is conspicu- 
ously absent. 

Every boat rises when the weight 
of the oars and part of the weight of 
the bodies, thrown on to the handles 
of the oars, is taken off her during the 
stroke, and every boat sinks when the 
oars leave the water, and her weakest 


waterwise.’’ 


period is at the last moment of the 
recovery, when the hands are over 
the stretchers. Then, if the hands are 
slow, she has a tendency to drop back 
into her own trough, especially if her 
shape is not what may be called 
But during the ex- 
periments made, when observation 
was especially directed to this point, 
no period or pulse of longitudinal 
oscillation was ever detected. 

It may be an idle fancy, a mere 
dream, but as the object of these notes 
is to promote discussion and investi- 
gation of the problems connected with 
the subject, it may do no harm to raise 
the question. 

Can it be that the rightly constructed 
boat has a harmonic note of her own, 
like a building which is acoustically 
good ? 

The point of greatest beam repre- 
sents, in the progress of the boat, the 
maximum point of the energy which, 
like a blow, causes vibrations in the 
fluid through which it is travelling. 
Each successive stroke of the oars must 
generate waves of motion, which will 
be vibrant with harmony or discord. 

One would like to think of each 
well-built ship as having a note of her 
own. One might imagine a 56-ft. boat 
a boat of seven octaves, with its domin- 
ant determined by the point of its 
greatest beam, making melody in her 
progress, rhythmic and tuneful, res- 
pondent to that inner music of the 
waters which, though inexpressive to 
human ears, have their voices heard 
among them in accordance with the 
law that reigns in their vibrations. It 
may be that some such conception of 
the hidden realities of nature lies be- 
hind the poet’s picture : 


Dixit, eumque imis sub fluctibus audiit omnis 
Nereidum Phorcique chorus, Panopeaque virgo 
Et pater ipse manu magna Portunus euntem 
Impulit. 
Ad terram fugit et portu se condidit alto. 
Virc. Ain. v. 240 ff. 


Illa noto citius volucrique sagittd 
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Novel Sport in the Pacific 


CLIVE PHILL 


N the winter our canoes are laid up. . 

Even the Indians are seldom seen 
paddling far from shore from Novem- 
ber to April, for in the island-studded 
Gulf of Georgia, lying in the lee of 
Vancouver Island, there are sudden 
south-western and roaring tide-rips in 
the winter, mere shadows of the things 
which may be seen on the west coast 
of Vancouver Island, where the great 
seas come thundering in from the wide 
Pacific, but enough to make wise folk 
keep to safer craft than the frail canoe. 

But when the Bront geese are riding 
in long lines near the beds of sea 
grass, when their fat, contented croak 
suggests that they are happy in the 
near prospect of their journey north, 
when the white foam round the points 
has been replaced by the winter 
wreaths of the Erythronium, and the 
flirting ducks are already starting on 
their honeymoons settled weather may 
be expected, and if you hear the hiss- 
ing flight of the humming bird in the 
flowering red currant you may take 
the cover off your canoe, launch it 
and begin fishing. 

The time par excellence for our 
sport is in July, when the waters are 
. Sleeked to silky smoothness, and every 
hour of the day you may see from 
your island garden Fraser river boats 
and Indian canoes en route to the can- 
neries. The salmon are expected. 
They have been seen at Sooke, where 
some of the new traps have already 
made a big haul, but we shall not 
have them here for some days yet. 


Y 


IPS-WOLLEY 


Meanwhile we can amuse ourselves 
with native methods of fishing, some 
of which I contend are infinitely more 
sporting than our own. 

If you simply want fresh fish be- 
cause somebody’s yacht or motor 
launch is sighted, bearing down on 
your imperfectly supplied larder, the 
girls go out with the jigger. The re- 
sult is as certain as if you sent them 
to the fishmonger’s in town, and 
much more satisfactory. Outside the 
beds of giant kelp in from three to six 
fathoms of water, one of them moors 
the boat by holding on to a head of 
the floating weed whilst the other lets 
down a leaden fish-shaped object, 
with a couple of large hooks in the 
tail of it. Having found bottom the 
fisher shortens line by two or three 
feet, and then works the line up and 
down with long, sharp jerks. 

In ordinary circumstances you 
should get all the fish you can pos- 
sibly want in an hour of this amuse- 
ment, unless you get into a school 
of dogfish, as you often do, when, 
though you will have plenty of excite- 
ment, you will get nothing but food 
for roses. Bring the hideous shark- 
like things home and dig them in, not 
too deep, and they will make beauty 
out of ugliness. 

If you fish too deep you stand a 
chance of catching more than you can 
hold. The skate, guessed at 150 Ibs., 
which appears in the illustration, gave 
us a Sitting, but being curiously 
averse to the operation of photo- 
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graphy, returned to his submarine 
haunts, in spite of all our persuasion 
to the contrary. 

But jigging is child’s play, or pot 
hunting, not to be rated higher than 
the amusement of the humble worm 
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straight shaft, from 16 to 20 feet in 
length. If you are an expert and 
mean to fish with the ‘‘ he-he ’’ you 
may add another four feet to that, but 
in either case the head of it should 
consist of three tines set so that the 


SKATE RESISTING PERSUASION TO BE 
PHOTOGRAPHED. 


fisher. 


The spear is the only con- 
siderable rival to the fly rod, and 
though I think I may say that I 


matriculated as an angler on_ the 
most fascinating and one of the most 
difficult of the dry fly rivers of Eng- 
land, I am still in doubt as to the 
relative merits of the two sports. Your 
weapon should have an _ absolutely 


points of them form a nearly equi- 
lateral triangle. Each tine should be 
at least 18 inches long in the clear, 
1.e., beyond the shaft, should be of 
stout steel tempered, and if you are 
a novice you had better have the tines 
barbed. The expert would not dream 
of such a thing, because no fish is sup- 
posed to wriggle off its spear. But 
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with you at first, having missed nine 
out of ten clean, nine out of ten of 
those you do spear will wriggle off, 
just at the supreme moment when you 
are going to put them into the boat. 
Have barbs until you have learned the 
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stern. The barbs tear the fish a little, 
and make it difficult to get him off, 
but you get him if you hit him. 
Some men, the best, prefer a canoe. 
If you have the natural balance of an 
Indian, which is the same in a canoe 


DOG FISH. 


trick of putting your fish on board 
with a sort of underhand back stroke, 
instead of lifting him against the 
water in an arc over your head, an 
arc which, with your spear, will, if 
lucky, deposit an infuriated rock cod 
in the mouth of your friend in the 


as a white man’s on a bicycle, take a 
canoe; if not, I recommend a small 
boat, painted dull green, in the bow 
of which you should stand, using your 
spear only, to paddle with. The sur- 
face of the sea is absolutely calm; 
there are no bands of amethyst across 
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the sheltered bay in which you are 
fishing. If there were you could not 
see your fish. As it is, even in the 
broad waters to seaward, the surface 
is like milk shot with all sorts of 
opaline lustres, and beneath you as 
your boat glides along, is a_verit- 
able garden of ocean. Here is a forest 
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Beyond the kelp a rock rises to the 
surface, and all over the submarine 
foundations of it are green objects 
sown as thickly as they will lie, which 
from the spines on them might well 
be aquatic cactus. They are sea eggs, 
and in deep water on the rock shelves 
are found others of a brilliant crimson 


LIFTING HIM IN. 


of kelp. Two months ago it was a 
nursery of baby mermaids, full of 
curious little shiny heads, quite round 
and any size from that of a pea to a 
robin’s egg, each head with streaming 
locks, bowing and swaying to slow 
dance music in the tide. To-day the 
copper-coloured tresses are fathoms 
long, and the heads as big as a young 
seal’s, whilst the tough cable which 
moors it to the bottom is frequently 
of extraordinary length. 


purple, with a diameter of perhaps 


eight inches. But come along; it is 
no good looking for the rock cod here. 
The water is too deep. The tide is 
rising, and a jungle of sea grass is 
waving in it, the tops some six feet 
below the surface. There we shall 
find him, and there he is, that purple 
and grey fellow with a fierce, ugly 
head, poised just in mid-water. You 
don’t see him? Oh, nonsense, he is 
as plain as a signboard. Ah, you see 
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him now! But it is a bit too late. He 
won’t stand the flourish of a twenty- 
foot shaft over his head. 

There’s another lying at the bottom, 
but he is too far for you. Give me the 
spear. The tines are lowered gently 
into the water many feet in front of 
the fish, making no ripple, and sink 
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which he covers himself and spear 
him “sitting,’’ but like most white 
men I seldom see the big flat fish 
except in this way—a puff of sand 
explodes almost under my boat, and 
then a long way ahead a great water 
butterfly travels, at any impossible 
speed, along the ocean floor, at which 


THE SPEARER’S BAG. 


as the boat drifts to him. He is look- 
ing straight at us, but there is no 
ripple made, and all he notices are 
three black spots above him, and he 
lets them come within a yard of him. 
Then with a straight drive we have 
him. It is easy on paper, but the man 
who will take three out of four rock 
cod as they come poised or moving at 
different depths, has as good an eye as 
the man who kills three out of four 
birds with his gun. I have not met 
the man yet who can spear the flounder 
‘“‘ flying.’’ The Indians say that they 
can see his outline in the sand with 


I hurl my spear, with results which 
have only been subject to four varia- 
tions in four years. Four times I have 
scored; on the other occasions the 
flounders did the scoring. The num- 
ber of shots is my business. 

But the spearing of experts is the 
spearing with the he-he. This is the 
sport of the Indians (some Indians), 
and, as far as I know, of one white 
man on this coast—not the present 
writer. For this game you must seek 
deep waters, and a time when the her- 
rings are not running. Then by some 
sheer cliff on which are ledges far 
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below the surface, and as a rule a tide 
which makes the. handling of your 
boat a difficult matter, you place be- 
tween the tines of your longest spear 
a thing like a large shuttlecock; the 
body of it is as big as a turkey’s egg 
and the wings of it about eight inches 
long, made for choice from the dog 
wood, which is very white. This you 
thrust down as far as you can reach. 
With a little jerk you shake it out of 
the hold of your spear, and, with- 
drawing the spear, await results. In 
many cases nothing happens, but at 
last as the ‘‘ he-he’’ comes slowly 
fluttering to the surface, somewhere in 
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half water the great phantom of a fish 
glides swiftly into sight. He is com- 
ing up from the black depth after the 
he-he. Once he circles round it, soar- 
ing, as it were, and the next moment 
he is within the danger zone, as fierce 
and ugly-looking a customer as you 
could wish to see, and as the spear 
plunges into him he writhes savagely 
and comes to the top. Can you hold 
and ship him? If you can you have 
a thirty-pound fish. It is not an easy 
job to handle such a cod on the end 
of a pliant twenty-foot spear, but I 
have known a man land five of these 
fish in less than an hour. 
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EADERS of the BADMINTON 
MAGAZINE will join with friends 
and admirers in other spheres in giv- 
ing the heartiest welcome to a perma- 
nent record of the life of a singularly 
versatile sportsman who was in all his 
achievements a type of that ‘‘ good 
form ’’ of which Englishmen are so 
proud. When we saw that the Life* 
had been written by his widow we con- 
fess to some misgivings, but although 
it does not fall to us to discuss its 
literary merits we will say at once that 
it is not only an example of very com- 
petent workmanship, but those who 
come to it, drawn by curiosity as to 
any of those sports in which Alfred 
Lyttelton excelled, will be rewarded 
by the story of a family life of sweet- 
ness and simplicity told as no one else 
could have told it. It is indeed an 
‘‘ intimate biography which Mrs. 
Lyttelton has now given to the 
public, and she must beeglad that she 
decided to make it so. Those who 
knew her husband a little or admired 
most in him the consummate English 
sportsman will now see clearly the still 
finer example of the English gentle- 
man. For obvious reasons, a formal 
biography was hardly called for. The 
more difficult and delicate task has 
been performed with rare discretion. 
Alfred Lyttelton was very happy in 


ALFRED LYTTELTON 


The All-Round English Sportsman 


BY 


F. W. RAFFETY 


* Alfred Lyttelton: An Account of his Life. By 
Edith Lyttelton. Longmans Green & Co. Price 
12/6 net. 
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his family connections. Most people 
would perhaps say his position in 
public life was due to those happy cir- 
cumstances, but they will see a new 
and more enduring happiness in that 
family connection when they have read 
this book. He belonged to that class 
in England where it will remain for 
a long time a thing almost inevitable 
that its members should have easy 
access to public life and honours, and 
happily to that section of it that with 
the right lives honourably up to its 
duty. Nephew of Gladstone, son of 
a highly conscientious as well as cul- 
tured peer (see especially the letter to 
his sons at Eton, and the tribute of 
his son Edward here reproduced), and 
related to or introduced to the best in 
the land, his abilities were adequate 
to the position, and his diffidence did 
not make him strive after a greater 
one. 


Not in one but in many sports he 
excelled from boyhood. His position 
at the Bar, the profession for which 
he had a sincere liking, is probably 
well assessed by Mr. Justice Darling. 
In Parliament his friendships assured 
him a welcome, an enjoyment and an 
opportunity, but the high office to 
which he was called in 1903, as Cham- 
berlain’s successor, without previous 
official experience, may be regarded as 
coming to him, at a time when Con- 
servative statesmanship -was at a very 
low ebb and its exponents had lost 
touch with the country, because of his 
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personal charm, his intimate friend- 
ship with the Prime Minister, and his 
popularity amongst all as a sportsman 
and a gentleman whose qualities of 
moderation and fairness were sure to 
avert hostility. 

But here he was able to furnish an- 
other instance of the good all-round 
sportsman, in a far democratic age, 
being received into the inner councils 
of the nation, and justifying his selec- 
tion, if not by any conspicuous ability. 
We may conjecture that not even 
in that world of new and_ great 
opportunity after the war will the 
national councils cease to include 
such men of “ hereditary virtue,’’ as 
Burke once styled the House of 
Cavendish, who drift into politics as a 
sort of larger family duty. The sterner 
politician may shake his head when 
he reads, for example, that at a critical 
general election, when a great party 
was groping for a policy, Lyttelton 
should write : 

“* Lansdowne asks me and Finlay 
to go down to Bowood on Friday to 
settle basic lines. . . Bring up my 
guns when you come, in any event, 
to-morrow, as Lansdowse proposes 
to shoot Saturday afternoon, after 
growling over these things in the 
morning.”’ 

We are not, however, thinking of 
the politicians, and after we have 
assured them of enough to their taste 
in a book which begins with the re- 
print of a touching tribute from Mr. 
Balfour and ends with a grandilo- 
quent one from Lord Curzon, along 
with many other tokens of affection 
—the best of all, the few rightly 
chosen words of Mr. Asquith in the 
House of Commons—we will see what 
we can of the outdoor life of the man. 
In these fields suspicion of 
favouritism was needed to help an un- 
doubted supremacy. It may be an 
apocryphal story that of the Duke of 
Wellington as to the Battle of Water- 
loo being won on the playing fields 
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of Eton, but it is undeniable that the 
Battle of Life will long continue to be 
won in advance on the classic ground 
of English Public Schools. The boy 
who plays with other boys who are 
going to count in after life, the student 
at law who goes Marshal to a Judge, 
the young man who meets Ruskin at 
Hawarden and is taken by him to 
visit Carlyle in Chelsea, has little in 
the way of opportunity denied him. 

But Lyttelton was also related to a 
great tragedy. He was called out of 
bed one night to hear that the husband 
of his favourite sister, Lady Frederick 
Cavendish, had been murdered in 
Phoenix Park. The first of his two 
marriages was an idyll of a few 
months, and the infant son soon fol- 
lowed the young mother. Of the joy 
his second marriage gave him this 
biography is the indirect witness. In 
the privacy of friendly intercourse a 
high seriousness and an exceptional 
charm are seen to pervade the rare 
brotherhood and sisterhood and the 
large circle of intensive friendship. 

Even at the age of nine Alfred 
Lyttelton was a formidable cricketer. 
We reproduce, by kind permission of 
the publishers, a caricature of him on 
his first day at Eton watching foot- 
ball. His early play was cricket, 
football of three kinds, fives, racquets 
and tennis; in all he was supremely 
good. When in 1872 he hurt his left 
arm out hunting, he took to racquets, 
and within a year was chosen to re- 
present the school at Prince’s. When 
at Cambridge he changed from 
racquets to tennis he soon became one 
of the best players in the country. His 
brother, Canon Lyttelton, speaks with 
special authority on sports 
throughout life. Golf was his excep- 
tion, but he only began seriously at 
thirty-five; in all the other games he 
had reached a “ dazzling eminence "’ 
before he was twenty-one. 

He once wrote an article, ‘‘ Is Golf 
a First-class Game ?’’ which led to an 
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animated correspondence, and called 
Mr. Balfour to the defence. To golf 
he became a devotee. 

Alfred Lyttelton got into the Eton 
Eleven at fifteen, with two brothers, 


four others having also been in the 

team! A father’s pride is thus des- 
cribed by a son: 

*‘ Lord Lyttelton was seated on 

the sward right in front of the 


CARICATURE OF ALFRED ON HIS FIRST DAY AT ETON WATCHING FOOTBALL. 


By permission of the Publishers 
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spectators—then few in number 
—just out of the line of sight, 
with a pocket Homer in his hand, 
reading and murmuring the lines to 
himself, but as long as a son was 
batting, never missing a ball, and 
continuing to read between the 
balls.”’ 
Of such a father such sons were no 
prodigies. 


“ALFRED'S BACK-HAND AT TENNIS. 
By permission of the Publishers 


‘* Big boys and little boys, sports- 
men and workers, dreamers and doers, 
all loved Alfred Lyttelton.’’ One of 
the causes of his popularity, we read 
again, was his ‘‘ genius for compan- 
ionship in all games, and perhaps 
specially in those where a steady nerve 
is essential.”’ 

A chapter on Cricket and Tennis 
compiled from the notes of many 


friends describes how from early pre- 
paratory school days Alfred Lyttel- 
ton’s popularity grew till he became 
the most attractive batsman in Eng- 
land to watch; a fine field and fast 
runner, long thrower and sure catch, 
while he enjoyed fielding ‘‘ in the 
country.’’ Later on he was a wicket 
keeper also. His play was called by 
W. G. Grace the ‘‘ champagne of 
cricket.”’ 

‘* When he arrived at the wicket, 
there were no preliminaries; the 
game began at once. His back play 
was so powerful, and his forward 
stroke to straight balls so energetic, 
that his defence had all the vivacity 
of a counter attack. He had a grand 
hit to square-leg and deep long- 
on, and a pitched-up ball flew from 
his bat like a bullet from a rifle. 
Withal he gave the field no rest. 
He was extraordinarily quick be- 
tween wickets, and drilled his team 
to keep pace with his short runs by 
backing up. In consequence, within 
five minutes of his leaving the 
pavilion, he had livened up the 
whole match.”’ 

So much for cricket. We turn the 
page. ‘‘ Nobody who ever lived can 
have risen to the top in any game quite 
so fast as Alfred did in tennis.’? He 
began seriously in 1878, and in a 
month he was the best undergradu- 
ate player in Cambridge; in 1880 he 
was second amateur of the day, and 
amateur champion in 1882. He held 
the Tennis Amateur Championship 


_ without a break until 1896, when he 


was beaten by—Sir Edward Grey. 
So inseparable are sport and politics ! 

Lyttelton’s unique position is as- 
signed by his wife not so much to 
gifts of intellect as to gifts of char- 
acter. ‘“‘ What he was, rather than 
what he did, needs to he portrayed.’” 
Such a fortunate decision has given 
us an insight into his home life. The 
country house must, however, be near 
a golf course and must not interfere 
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with the annual grouse shooting or 
deer stalking. He loved, too, the 
round of visits. We are very glad of 
the little chapter on the poodle, ‘‘Head 
of the Poll,’’ in which Mrs. Lyttelton 
has shown him, if not really a child 
lover, attracting the love of dog as 
well as of man. 

The South African Commission in 
1900, where he came closely into con- 
tact with Lord Milner, who desired 
him for his successor, was Lyttelton’s 
first high employment. As Arbitrator 
he went in 1902 to Newfoundland. It 
is illustrative of the genial sympathies 
of the man that he wrote home on the 
voyage: we “ talked also much with 
some dear old Nonconformists who are 
going out on a Congregational Mis- 
sion, and with one of whom, ‘ Jones ’ 
of Bournemouth, we have both made 
real friends.” 

In Parliament he is concerned in 
stormy years especially with South 
African affairs, Education, the Welsh 
Church, and in following Mr. Balfour 
on ‘‘ Retaliation,’’ until he comes to 


the Colonial Office for his short spell 


of office. Then followed electoral re- 
verses and private losses, and party 
and public work under disadvantages. 
But we must pass by all this. Happy 
the man who could himself pass it by 
and go, as in 1903 he went, with his 
wife and daughter, to East Africa after 


big game. Mrs. Lyttelton’s account 
of the day when the bag was “ six 
partridges, two hares, one lion”’ will 
be eagerly read. 

The end came soon after his return. 
It was characteristic that his consent 
to play in a cricket match at Bethnal 
Green, where he received a hurt from 
a ball, should have contributed to the 
early close of a life distinguished as 
much by its unselfish as by its 
supremely successful devotion to 
sport. May this lesson of his life be 
held in remembrance ! 

We have only noticed one or two 
slips in a book admirably written and 
seen through the press. The printers 
should not have been allowed to fall 
into the easy error with the initials of 
Mr. C. I. Thornton. 

And so the many will now see 
Alfred Lyttelton the man ; ‘‘Not great’’ 
as we imagine might be the casual 
verdict at the Bar or in the House, 
but assuredly leaving a great legacy 
behind him for character as well as 
excellence in sport, of high tone in 
public life. Thanks to this intimate 
and loving biography, a bright ex- 
ample of rare family affection and 
chivalry in domestic life will remain 
to inspire those who never knew him 
or knew little of him, beyond what 
they read in the papers of the sports- ° 
man, the politician or the lawyer. 
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TAY “ASS 


A Steeplechase open to 
All Comers 


H. V. SAVILLE 


OTHER Nature had busied her- 

self with the patchwork quilts 
she lays over the world when she 
pleases. Some of them were splendid. 
Emerald and amber, flaming rose and 
crimson—but absurd to say further, 
for who can tell of the riot of colour 
that comes at the call of the mother. 
Others were sombre. For example, 
the quilt she spread over the bogland 
that lies at the feet of the Tubbercurry 
mountains had little to make it look 
glad. A broad stretch of peat studded 
with clumps of coarse grass, wild 
myrtle, ling, and an abundance of 
heather was a sorry piece of patch- 
work for all that the time was high 
summer. 

A donkey cart drawn by a very small 
donkey travelled the boreen cut 
through the bogland. It travelled 
leisurely. Mrs. Dolan was weighty, 
and Dolan, who sat at the bottom of 
the cart along with a sack of cement 
and fourteen stone of flour, was a 
long man, so that the whole made up 
no light cargo for four spindle legs 
that looked ready to snap in a moment. 

Mrs. Dolan occupied a prominent 
position in the centre of the plank that 
served as a seat. She swept an eye 

round the country till it spied out a 
man who was cutting turf, not a great 
way off. 

Timsey McCabe. ’Tis Tim- 
sey hisself,’’ she repeated to no pur- 


pose, for Dolan, who had drink taken, 
but was not drunk, was very morose, 
and looked it. There were days when 
a visit to Tubbercurry made him 
merry, but this was not one of them. 
Mrs. Dolan’ continued  unbaffled. 
“The crathur! God help him and 
the divil fly off wid Maggie O’Sulli- 
van. How’s yerself?’’ she shouted. 

The salutation reached the man who 
cut the turf in foolish fashion. For 
the sods were shapeless, and instead 
of piling them deftly together he 
flung them haphazard, and flung 
curses along with them. 

Mrs. Dolan shouted loud as before : 

“Will I gie ye a lift on the ass cart. 
Shure there do be too much room in 
The silence nettled her, and Satan 
told her it was time to be nasty. 
‘‘ Glory be to God,’’ she bellowed, 
‘tis the quare sight to see a man 
cuttin’ sods by his lone on the day as 
was named for his weddin’.”’ 

Mrs. Dolan regretted she had been 
so outspoken. Timsey McCabe had 
shouldered his spade. He was com- 
ing towards her. She put out her 
foot and stamped her heel on the don- 
key’s hind quarters. It trotted awhile, 
then slowed down again. But this 
did not matter, for Timsey McCabe 
had gone back to his work. 

The eternal feminine asserted itself, 
and she thought pleasantly of the 
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brand new bonnet she had purchased 
that morning for the harvest fair to be 
held next week at Tubbercurry. 

The sun was slipping, and still Tim- 
sey wasted himself and the hour. He 
was tired tramping backwards and for- 
wards, and to sit still was abominable. 
Hard thoughts hurried up to tease 
him. They reminded him that when 
the year was younger he had cut his 
turf and carted it home, the proudest 
man in all Donegal, for Maggie 
O’Sullivan had sworn to marry him. 
The week preceding the harvest fair 
was to see them standing before his 
reverence Father Rogers with friends 
and neighbours gathered together to 
wish them the best of good luck. 

It was as Mrs. Dolan had bellowed, 
‘‘ the quare sight to see a man cuttin’ 
sods by his lone on the day as was 
named for his wedding,’’ and to-day, 
save for a handful of penitents telling 
their beads, none had entered the 
chapel, and friends and neighbours 
were pulling long faces, and nudging 
and laughing according to their 
moods and manners. 

A whisper of wind came over from 
the west. It set the silver heads of the 
tiny cotton flowers a-nodding and a- 
bobbing as if gossiping together, 
and it carried the echo of the Angelus 
bell that bade Timsey McGabe to un- 
cover his head and commend his soul 
to the Mother of God. With a curse 
as ugly as the rest Timsey snatched off 
his cap and flung it as a blackbird 
singing its best on its way to bed. 
Reason had fled, and the folly that 
succeeded it bade Timsey believe that 
the blackbird had selected a song to 
taunt him: 


Who stole my love? 
Fie upon: thee, fie; 
Who for a love would die O. 


Scores of times Timsey had heard 
the words with complacency. Old 
Gallespie sang the song for the ask- 
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ing in reedy voice to a very thin tune 
on the fiddle. But now the iron had 
entered the soul of Timsey, for Maggie 
O’Sullivan had been stolen. The thief 
was tall and straight, and very much 
at home in his khaki. He wore 
shining spurs, and his boots were 
brown and polished, and the stripes 
on his arm announced that he was a 
corporal. His name was James Mc- 
Cabe, and he was Timsey’s only 
brother. 

The song bird was silent, and the 
sun had slipped behind the Tubber- 
curry mountains, leaving word with a 
crimson glory to say that it had gone, 
when Timsey left the bogland. He, 
too, saw red—but it was not in the 
heavens. 

On nearing his dwelling he came to 
a standstill. The stack he had built 
loomed large and dark against the 
gable. In all the countryside no stack 
had better turf or blacker. The cottage 
walls were freshly plastered, and tra- 
vellers’ joy climbed the porch, while 
cabbage roses looked pink and pleas- 
ant on either side of the doorway. 

Inside, nothing that needed it had 
been begrudged a coat of whitewash, 
and money had been forthcoming for 
a new deal table, four new chairs and 
a settle, that Timsey had painted 
vermillion. 

He peeped in at the window. To 
enter seemed impossible. Grimy, un- 
shaven Timsey made for the road that 
led to the home of Maggie O’Sullivan. 
He quickened his gait, and it became 
the more grotesque. A distorted foot 
inadequately supported him. His body 
jerked from side to side, and his 
shoulders dipped that way and this. 
He had the aspect of some prehistoric 
creature hastening to its cave in the 
rocks. 

The ancestral home of the O’Sulli- 
vans being erected on a plot of rising 
ground, it showed itself to Timsey be- 
fore he reached it, and, his eyesight 
being good as his action was bad, 
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he noticed a couple approach and enter 
it. Another couple followed the first, 
then a solitary figure, and yet another. 
Many entered, but none came out. It 
needed no fine tuition on the part of 
Timsey to realize that inside the cot- 
tage things were much as they had 
been on the previous evening and the 
evening before that again. 

Old Grannie O’Sullivan, who had 
buried each member of her family with 
the exception of her grand-daughter 
Maggie, would be sleeping in a corner 
by the fire. Maggie would be there, 
with fast-coming breath and eyes and 
ears for one only. And neighbours 
would be there by the dozen, and all 
would be listening to tales of the war 
as told by Corporal James McCabe. 

Corporal McCabe nodded to his 
brother, who stood on the threshold 
with the door flung open wide behind 
him. For a moment Maggie O’Sulli- 
van tossed her head, and adopted an 
air of indifference. Then she rose to 
her feet quickly and went over to Tim- 
sey. There was that in Timsey’s eyes 
she had not seen there before. Some- 
thing burning that scattered the 
bravado she had thought to maintain. 
The flippancy she put her trust in 
trailed away. In its place came fear. 
She held her tongue as his grip on her 
arm tightened, then she followed him 
out of the door. 

‘* Begob,’’ whispered Mrs. Dolan, 
who had joined the company. “ ’Tis 
the quare bride she’ll be if he makes a 
corp o’ her.’’ 

Foreign affairs were thrilling no 
doubt, but home affairs more so, and 
when James McCabe walked out of the 
cottage with an easy laugh specula- 
tion knew no limit. 

Corporal McCabe cleared a stone 
wall, and sat down out of sight of pry- 
ing eyes. Fifteen years ago he had 
cleared the same wall, and had run for 
all he was worth. His nimble legs 
covered much ground, and nightfall 
found his still running. Finally he 
had reached Belfast, and, there being 
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many a job for a quickwitted lad rising 
thirteen, he had kept himself going till 
he took the shilling, and was shipped 
with a draft to Malta. Egypt and 
India followed in succession, then 
Flanders, where he put in twenty 
months of bitter fighting. Never was 
man better deserving of a fortnight’s 
furlough, and his thoughts went out 
to the home long forgotten and neg- 
lected. The more he thought of it 
the more he desired it. The knowledge 
that he would arrive in time to attend 
the harvest fair at Tubbercurry en- 
chanted him. It was fifteen years 
since he had expended a thought on 
it; now it became his Mecca, and he 
the pilgrim crazy to reach it. Gorgeous 
bazaars in Tunis and Cairo, Indian 
temples, Indian jungles—what were 
these when compared with the varied 
attractions of the harvest fair? The 
merry-go-rounds would go round as 
before; booths and cocoanut shies 


would not be absent, and the rifle 
range, three shots at running rabbits, 
price one penny, would be the best of 


fun, and the steeplechase open to all 
comers the best of sport. 

Leaning against the wall, Corporal 
McCable told himself that up to the 
present his leave had proved to be all 
bally rot. He found no parents to be 
proud of him. They had died some 
years ago. He wished he had written 
them a line or two. His brother was 
a bear. True, he had arrived to find 
that metaphorically the bear was danc- 
ing, since in four days’ time he was 
to stand before his reverence with 
Maggie O’Sullivan. But now the 
bear was growling, for the bride had 
declined to attend the ceremony. This 
side of the situation James McCabe 
regarded with equanimity. If a pretty 
girl liked to play the fool it was her 
look out, not his. He did not want 
her himself, and did not begrudge her 
to Timsey. He looked across the bog- 
land. Was ever sight more monoton- 
ous? And the country folk! Were 
ever folk so thick-headed? They saw 
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but little beyond their own nose, and 
their homes and habits were alike un- 
savoury. The harvest fair promised 
to be as dull as they were themselves, 
and for all that Terence Sweeny had 
offered him a mount on a likely-look- 
ing chestnut, the steeplechase open to 
all comers would be nothing but a 
pantomime. In a week and a day he 
would be back with the boys in 
Flanders. ‘‘ Good biz!’’ he said 
aloud. He was less of a Celt than a 
cockney. 

Somebody laughed. Corporal Mc- 
Cabe looked round and about him, 
and saw no one. The laugh was a 
shrill one. He fancied it came from 
Dixie’s hollow, and came to the con- 
clusion that Maggie O’Sullivan was 
laughing. 

On both counts James McCabe was 
right. Maggie O’Sullivan was making 
merry in Dixie’s hollow. Maggie’s 
fear while it lasted had been tre- 
mendous, and her feet, in normal times 
active and fleet, could scarcely keep 
pace with a speed that only slackened 
in a place of ill repute. 

Rumour had it that a century back 
one Stephen Dixie had arrived from 
America, and built him a house on 
the spot that still bore his name. 
_ Superstition said that Dixie’s ways 
had been such as to induce the devil 
and his angels to come and abide with 
him, till all of a minute Dixie and his 
dwelling accompanied Satan and his 
satellites through a chasm that opened 
in the earth for their reception. Suc- 
ceeding ages had closed the chasm, 
leaving only an undulation now car- 
peted with bracken, but certain it was 
that there were few who cared to visit 
the spot, and Maggie’s heart grew 
small and cold as Timsey let loose a 
score of dark sayings. 

Threats of vengeance on one who 
was tall and straight, who wore shin- 
ing spurs and polished brown boots, 
breathings of envy and malice, hints 
of murder, nothing was forgotten, till 


all of a sudden Timsey McCabe burst 
out crying. 

it was then that his strength failed 
out of him, and his weakness was the 
signal for the woman’s power. So 
long as the world goes round there 
will always be a Samson. Maggie’s 
courage returned, and with it much 
audacity. 

‘“ The big gomeral,’’ she thought, 
‘* bawlin’ for all the world like Jim 
Clery’s bull calf.’’ 

She yawned. Timsey’s reproaches 
were so unoriginal. 

Again he pleaded: “‘ Ye gie me the 
word ye wud go before the priest wid 
me. Saints above ye _ swore it, 
Maggie.”’ 

‘“ What odds ”’ she replied airily. 
‘* Didn’t Biddy Moony take the big 
oath as how she wud quit the dhrink 
fur ever, an’ isn’t she sprawlin’ on the 
road six days out 0’ seven? Och aye, 
an’ didn’t Michael Callaghan swear as 
how he wud make a fortune in New 
York, an’ wasn’t he dhrowned afore 
he got there? If a body couldn’t alter 
their opinion they had best be dead 
and done wid it.’’ 

Maggie drew her brows together. 
Brute that he had been to frighten 
her; and she, what a fool to be 
frightened. Had she held her ground 
she might at this moment have been 
talking to James McCabe, or listen- 
ing while he talked to her. His voice 
was like music, not of the kind that 
old Gallespie drew from his fiddle, 
but something so tuneful that it stole 
her senses and induced her to give the 
lie to her lover, and in the space of 
four days to undermine what Timsey 
had taken four years to build up. 

‘‘The house do be snug and warm,”’ 
said Timsey, pressing his wares. 
“Not a dhrop o’ rain cud come 
through the thatch, not if it drinched 
boilin’ wather, and there do be six 
milch cows in the byre.”’ 

This was no news to Maggie. It 
was the snug house and the six milch 
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cows, and the tidy lump of money in 
the Hibernian Bank that had wrung 
her consent to stand before Father 
Rogers. These were the assets she 
had intended to marry. 

‘“ There do be two bags of cement 

on the walls,’’ said Timsey. He was 
husky with apprehension. ‘‘ ’Deed 
an’ it might be three fur the matter o’ 
that. An’ it do be every whit as good 
widin as widout. Didn’t Mrs. Dolan 
pass the remark that the Lady Lif- 
tenant wudn’t wish fur better ?”’ 
‘** Dhrop her a line,’’ said Maggie, 
an’ ax her to step up this way on a 
visit.’” She looked up at the sky, 
where a drop-scene of crimson fading 
to dusk promised a to-morrow as fair 
as the day now dying splendidly. 
‘““ It do be gatherin’ in fur wet shure 
enough.”’ 

Bide a wee,’’ urged Timsey. 
‘““ There’ll be no wet this long while. 
Bide a wee, fur I’m after takin’ a 
notion. I have the mind to put a big 
yalla coat on me. Och aye, I have 


the mind to go on the army.”’ 

It was the answering laugh to Tim- 
sey’s announcement that echoed to the 
place where James McCabe reviewed 
his furlough. 

Maggie laughed till she could laugh 


no longer. She had seen the Con- 
naught Rangers march through Tub- 
bercurry on their way to the Curragh. 

Five hundred men moving as one, a 
thousand feet keeping step together. 
She had seen James McCabe, corporal 
in the Shropshire Light Infantry, and 
now before her stood Timsey—club- 
footed, high-shouldered. 

Then again something in his eyes 
compelled her. 

This time it was nothing that could 
frighten her, for they were only very 
wistful, like the eyes of a dog that had 
been beaten unfairly. 

End this duologue in Dixie’s Hol- 
low she must and would. But how 
and when? There lay the question. 
A woman’s wit suggested a compro- 
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mise. She evolved a scheme that was. 
worthy of a Hun for subtlety. She 
spoke deliberately. 

““ Win the big race at the harvest 
fair, and I'll wed ye afore the moon is. 
on the wane. Joseph and Mary 
witness 

Maggie O’Sullivan crossed herself. 
She had said her say. Never, she de- 
termined, was a safer bargain driven. 

In the velvet twilight Timsey Mc- 
Cabe, like Whittington of old, set out 
on a quest. He, who had never flung 
leg over saddle, had urgent need of. 
a horse. There was no one near at 
hand from whom he could beg or bor- 
row. Only the cradled or infirm failed 
to appear at the harvest fair, and those 
who boasted a horse had every need 
of it. Certainly Corporal McCabe 
had secured the promise of Terence 
Sweeney’s exceptional mount, but he 
was an exceptional fellow. Conse- 
quently again, like Whittington, Tim- 
sey McCabe must spend himself in the 
search for his heart’s desire. 

Night came, and the goddess of the 
moon held high her lamp, and the 
night was as clear as day. She did 
all that lay in her power to help him, 
and the dangerous pools that wound 
the breast of the bogland glittered 
obviously. She lit up the road by 
which he travelled, till the gorse was 
as golden and the tiny blue flower that 
lies in the hedges was blue as at noon- 
day. Children call it birds-eye. Tim- 
sey’s shadow hurried before him: on 
the silver, shining road, each awkward 
movement so faithfully reflected, that 
those who feared the terror by night 
would have fled, it might be shriek- 
ing, from what they believed to be 
hobgoblin. But the only living 
creatures to be out and about were the 
rabbits, busy nibbling; the corncrake, 
ever croaking, and the snipe in the 
marshes, eternally drumming, and 
none of these took exception to Tim- 
sey or his second self—the shadow 
going before him. 
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Dawn came. Diana went off with 
her mystery lamp, and the song of the 
sea told Timsey McCabe that he had 
reached Ballyduff, and there he would 
find his mother’s first cousin, the 
Widow Rooney. 

If Ballyduff was a favourite dump- 
ing ground for summer visitors, 
Widow Rooney was a part and parcel 
of its popularity. She was owner and 
sole lessee of the bathing machines, 
for which there was always a long 
waiting list, and Timsey guessed 
rightly that the day of the harvest fair 
would find a grey mare drawing the 
bathing machines down to the sea and 
back to the shingle. Widow Rooney 
gleaned her harvest during the short 
weeks of summer, and she would have 
no mind to waste time and substance 
junketting at Tubbercurry. 

She was spreading her newly washed 
towels on the beach when Timsey 
came up behind her. She gripped his 
hand in hers, which was as broad as a 
cheese plate and horny. 

“It’s droppin’ yez are, Timsey Mc- 
Cabe.’’ She peered at him keenly. 
** In the name o’ God what ails ye ?”’ 

Adding and subtracting nothing, 
Timsey told his story. Sympathy she 
gave him in plenty, but he had come 
for something more substantial. Tim- 
sey McCabe had need of a horse. He 
looked at the grey mare standing near 
by. Then he looked at Widow 
Rooney. 

“Wid a heart and a hand,’’ she 
answered readily. Timsey had been 
a good friend to her. Timsey had lent 
her the capital wherewith to increase 
her business, and it was owing to Tim- 
sey that she had doubled her stock of 
machines. Also he had not mentioned 
interest on his money. 

‘‘ Take her an’ welcome, fur all that 
the tide was never lower. But no mat- 
ter fur that, if it was the Pope 0’ Rome 
as was wishful to dip hiself, begob 
he’d have to leg it to the wather along 


wid the rest o’ ’em.’’ 
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Together they approached the grey 
mare. 

do be no judge,’’ said Timsey 
modestly, ‘‘ but I’m thinkin’ as how 
the legs o’ her do be a trifle thickey 
like.”’ 

The owner made answer. 
aged fur shure. Same as meself.’’ 

Howander,’”’ remarked Timsey. 
““ She do be fine and stout. Praise 
God for that.” 


‘It’s blown out wid grass that she 
is,’’ replied Widow Rooney. “‘ ’Deed, 
but she’s a tarrible big eater, an’ that’s 
no lie.” 

“Pll begrudge her nothin’ in the 
way o’ vittels,’? said Timsey fer- 
vently. ‘‘ She shall eat her fill an’ 
have lavins left over.’’ 


Evening shadows had stolen the 
daylight when Timsey returned to his 
home, bringing the grey mare with 
him. 

The compassionate said that trouble 
had robbed his wits, while Maggie 
laughed behind her hand when she 
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saw what he had brought from Bally- 
duff, but she kept her own counsel, 
and no one knew of the compact save 
Joseph and Mary and Timsey. 


The attendance at the harvest fair 
outdid all record. The weather in it- 
self was an asset. On the previous 
year the fair had begun and ended in 
a downpour. Those who had livestock 
to sell now sold it to their satisfaction, 
and buyers whispered they had 
secured a bargain, and the same ap- 
plied to goods of all description. The 
fumes of porter and other things 
stronger explained that the public- 
houses had no need to grumble. Music 
seldom flagged. A brass band poured 
forth its strength in the market place, 
the organ that revolved with the 
merry-go-round played the rousing 
strains of ‘‘ The Minstrel Boy,’’ and 
those who possessed concertinas and 
melodiums played them when the 
fancy took them. Good humour pre- 
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vailed, and an occasional fight merely 
served to leaven the lump. 

By mid-day the crowd was at its 
thickest, and the Protestant parson 
and his brother, the colonel, who had 
left a leg in South Africa, might be 
seen cracking jokes with his reverence 
Father Rogers. 

There were pretty girls on all sides, 
but not one to compare with Magg'e 
O’Sullivan, whose hopes hung’ sus- 
pended like Mahomet’s coffin. 

Escorted by Corporal James Mc- 
Cabe, she visited every booth in turn, 
and he enriched her with a string of 
purple beads, a pint of mixed sweets, 
and a bottle of pear drops. She gazed 
with swelling pride when he took up 
a rifle and easily peppered the running 
rabbits, then, planting down a shil- 
ling, gallantly refused the change that 
was due to him. All this allowed 
Maggie a peep in heaven till the know- 
ledge that he was nearing the end of 
his furlough dropped her back on an 
earth peopled with ghouls of disap- 
pointment and boredom. She disre- 


garded the looks and hints of disap- 


proval that came her way. Hanging 
on the arm of James McCabe, she 
could well afford to ignore them, while 
he, endorsing the principle that things 
are seldom as nice or as nasty as we 
expect them to be, was enjoying the 
outing he had scoffed at a week ago. 
There was nothing original in the 
knowledge that a pretty girl hung on 
his looks and words as well as on his 
arm. Corporal McCabe had not tra- 
velled the world for nothing. 

Halting before a china stall he sup- 
plemented his gifts with a vase that 
was decorated with a _ picture of 
O’Connell, then betook himself off to 
the paddock, for the event of the day 
was at hand—the Steeplechase open to 
all Comers. 

‘‘ The mare’s looking tip-top!’’ he 
sang out to Timsey. ‘ Bet your life 
she’ll sell for a thousand.”’ 

Those who heard the would-be wit 


apparently thought it abnormally 
funny, but it was lost on the couple 
who had haunted the paddock since 
early morning. The toilet of both had 
not been neglected. Timsey was ar- 
rayed in the suit he had purchased for 
the wedding the bride had ruled out, 
and the grey mare’s coat had been 
clipped and brushed till here and there 
it achieved a polish. 

The sands of time were running 
small, and Timsey in anxious voice 
pleaded his cause with his mount. 
‘* Ould baste, will yez tear away wid 
me? Fur the love o’ tinder pity will 
yez do yer best by me ?”’ 

But the mare was as one who heard 
not. Gifted with speech she might 
have told Timsey that once, long ago, 
she had been the queen of a racing 
stable. The Lady Jane her master had 
called her. Lovely ladies had stroked 
her coat in those delicious days, fed 
her with sugar, and said all the sweet, 
silly things that some women say to 
a horse. She had carried her master’s 
colours famously; they were lemon 
and mauve, and she had filled his 
pockets with money and his soul with 
pride, till one day grave injury befell 
her, and her master had no further 
use for her. Then it was that he— 
well, the less said about that the bet- 
ter. The Lady Jane came down in the 
world till she touched rock bottom on 
the beach at Ballyduff. 

Suddenly she lifted her head and 
expanded her nostrils. The saddling 
bell was ringing. She pricked up her 
ears. Memory was calling. But how 
the crowd laughed as she and her 
jockey came out of the paddock ! 

‘* More powder to vour elbow, Tim- 
sey,’’ vociferated a neighbour. ‘‘She’s 
an iligant baste, so she is !”’ 

The chaff was infectious; it broke 
out on all sides. 

‘Git down, man, an’ carry her. 
Shure, she’s dhroppin’ to pieces !”’ 

‘* What price the grey mare? Will 
ye swop hey fur a wheelbarra ?” 
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““ Holy smoke! What’s the age o’ 
her 

“°Tis the right good field,’’ said 
Father Rogers genially. ‘‘ They’re 
away, So they are. Fourteen starters, 
no less.”’ 

A moment later the colonel smiled 
indulgently. ‘‘Three of them knocked 
out already.”’ 

The bank defeated a fourth, and the 
water jump received a couple in its 
centre. Another returned to the start- 
ing point, and the leader stopped short 
and showed a desire to graze, reduc- 
ing the field to half a dozen, including 
the grey mare. 

With flushing face and startled eyes 
Maggie O’Sullivan watched and 
waited. A monstrous prospect rose 
up to comfort her. A second compact 
with Timsey, like the first, could go 
for nothing. But the vow that she 
took before Joseph and Mary? What 
about Joseph and Mary? Fresh mis- 
haps reduced the field to three, and 
still the old grey mare was running. 

Last year the crowd had yelled an 
objection. The winner’s adherents 
were few. The jockey had pulled— 
the majority had said it, they swore 
that they saw it,and those who knew 
nothing whatever about it declared it 
was true. They beat the jockey, they 
beat his horse, they beat each other, 
and the bookies made use of a golden 
opportunity to take to their heels with 
the cash. 

Maggie snatched at the hope that 
came forward. Supposing the grey 
mare achieved the miraculous, there 
might yet be a way of escape without 
committing the unforgivable sin of 
lying to Joseph and Mary. The hope 
was abortive; she let it go. The old 
grey mare and Terence Sweeney’s 
likely-looking chestnut were running 
neck and neck together. The cheering 
maddened Maggie O’Sullivan. 

‘‘Saints send she’ll break her neck !”’ 
panted Maggie. She bit her lip. The 
grey mare had drooped back. The 


chestnut was leading. All agog with 
delight, Terence Sweeney promised 
drinks all round. 

Maggie punished her lip till blood 
came. Straightening herself for the 
final jump, the grey mare took it like 
a seagull, flashed past the chestnut, 
and gained the post by half a head. 
The Lady Jane had done her best for 
Timsey. 

The clerk of the scales dealt Tim- 
sey McCabe a sounding clap on the 
back. ‘‘ Wot cheer, me gay sports- 
man! Gad, the old mare’s a wonder! 
She'll be first in the Derby with you 
on her back when this blasted war is 
over. Here, off with you! What are 
you hugging the horse’s. neck for! 
Aren’t there plenty of girls about! 
Get down, you gomeral! Get down, 
or 


The clerk of the scales stopped 
short. He leaned over Timsey, then 
he spoke to the Colonel, and he in turn 
had something to say to Father 
Rogers. The resident magistrate or- 
dered the police to form a cordon, and 
the dispensary doctor, a beefy-looking 
fellow, was professionally engaged for 
the space of some minutes. His ver- 
dict, ‘‘ Heart failure,’’ was passed 
along from mouth to mouth, and some 
of the colour drained out of his face _ 
as he added, ‘‘ God’s truth! We've 
seen a dead man ride in a race. Aye, 
and what’s more, we’ve seen him win 

They had lifted Timsey gently from 
his mount, and the old grey mare 
had stepped forward in orthodox 
fashion. Again memory must have 
stirred from sleep, and she looked for 
the weighing room. Again for the 
last time she played the part of The 
Lady Jane. 

A turmoil of tongue had replaced 
the cheering and laughing, and the 
crowd surged round the place where 
the police kept a cordon. Timsey Mc- 
Cabe was the man of the day, but as 
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with many another man his laurels 
came too late. 

Sobbing lustily, Mrs. Dolan added 
her bit to the pzean of praise of him. 

““ Begob, an’ the gran’ new settle 
he painted red all over! Shure the 
Lady Liftenant wudn’t wish for better. 
Ochanee, but Timsey McCabe was the 
quiet, dacent fellow.”’ 

A girl forced her way through the 
crowd. She pushed through the cor- 
don, and fell on her knees beside Tim- 
sey. She cried and crooned over him. 


If only for the love of God, he would 


look at her, speak to her, condone and 
forget the wrong she had done him, 
she would be a good wife to him. She 
would be the best wife man ever had.- 
Joseph and Mary witness her. 
Looking up, Maggie’s eyes met 
those of Timsey’s brother. For a mo-~ 
ment Corporal James McCabe said not 
a word. Then he cursed her. 
The old grey mare still draws the 
bathing machines up and down the 
beach at Ballyduff, but I am thinking 
that ‘‘ the God of things as they are ”’ 
deals kindly with Timsey McCabe. 
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Cruising in 


UR usual holiday haunts were 
_J closed to us, and somehow we 
scarcely felt inclined for much in the 
way of holiday. Still, change was 
necessary, for work had been hard and 
trying, so we decided to try a three 
days’ trip in the Snip. The latter is 
a 13 ft. C.B. dinghy (Spray), very 
beamy and flat bottomed, drawing 
about six inches loaded. She is the 
darling of her owner’s heart, and his 
friends declare that when he sings in 
church ‘‘ The dearest idol I have 
known,’’ etc., etc., he makes certain 
mental reservations. 

The outfit consisted of two small 
spirit lamps, certain tin utensils cost- 
ing a few pence each, and two large 
pot mugs; add to these some food, a 
waterproof sheet that fits over the 
boat, her mast and balance lug’ sail 
(100 sq. ft.), sculls, trolley wheels and 
cushions, you have the entire cargo. 
The crew consisted of the bishop and 
the rural dean (owner). These are not 
our real titles, but those we ought to 
hold if our talents were properly recog- 
nized. In fact the bishop considers 
an archbishopric rather beneath him, 
though he is content with a small par- 
ish of some 18,000 souls in one of the 
poorest parts of Liverpool. The 
R.D.’s parish is in a certain Midland 
town (by the ‘ Silver Trent ’’) which 
is well known to be the first place the 
German army will make for when they 
land on our shores! From this delect- 
able spot the cruise commenced down 
stream one morning in August. 


BY 


W.R. G. 


War Time 


We first got our stores on board, 
and then proceeded to the Spray’s 
mooring in order to put things in their 
proper places. The bishop pretended 
to mistake the mooring buoy for a 
dead dog. floating down stream, and 
as the R.D. had made this same buoy 
himself with much labour, out of corks 
contained in a sack painted white, he 
was grossly offended. However, sail 
being hoisted, she refused to do more 
than just run up into the wind. The 
crew abused each other, and hung 
over the sides to see of the C.B. was 
caught in some weed or something, 
then suddenly it occurred to the R.D. 
that it might be as well to cast off from 
the moroing—a little matter overlooked 
in the bustle of stowage. When this 
was done all went well, and the voyage 
began. The Trent is a beautiful river, 
but swift and shallow in many places. 
This we soon found out, when about 
eight miles from the start we found 
ourselves hesitating about a gravelly 
island past each side of which the 
water rushed at a great pace. Of 
course we took the wrong channel, 
and, the wind being too light to be 
any help, we whirled down sideways, 
the boom ramming the bank as we 
passed, landing finally sideways on a 
gravel bar below the rush. Happily 
the plate had been housed, so that 
after a few scrunches and rolls we 
drifted free into deep water. We 
should have taken to the sculls with 
such a light wind, but “ all’s well that 
ends well,’’ and the incident served to 
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make us realize what an ideal craft we 
had for such a voyage. The keel of 
the dinghy is a broad elm plank, which 
only projects about half an inch below 
the garboard strakes; this is protected 
by two strips of metal stem-band, there 
are also two good bilge pieces, and 
these, with the keel, took all the 
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showed a good deal of taste in the 
original inhabitant. It was here that 
we found a large roach in the middle 
of a field, still alive, with a great hole 
driven clean through him by a heron. 
We saw great numbers of these birds. 
by the riverside, and they, together 
with the duck, teal, snipe, swans and 


ANCHOR 


rubbing, preventing the boat from 
sticking in either gravel or sand, and 
protecting the bottom strakes from any 
injury. 


Dropping the mast to shoot Willing- 


ton bridge, we shortly afterwards 
landed to inspect the Anchor Church 
near Repton. This quaint place is cut 
out of the living rock, and though un- 
doubtedly once the abode of an “‘ An- 
chorite,’’ it has served other purposes. 
Personally we thought it not half a 
bad place to retire to, and that it 


CHURCH. 


numberless land birds, were a most 
attractive feature of the trip. 

Shortly after we pulled up and 
lunched off tinned tongue, jam and 
bread and tea, the kettle (63d) and 
lamp (7d.) giving great satisfaction. 
The wind had now dropped, and the 
sun was powerful, so we found a siesta 
most acceptable; then, taking to the 
sculls, we leisurely proceeded, enjoy- 
ing the absolute peace of the beautiful 
countryside, the bishop at the helm (as 
usual). About 4 p.m. a good breeze 
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sprang up, so the R.D. shipped the 
sculls and got sail on her, and the 
bishop soon thrashed her down against 
a head wind to Castle Donnington. 
This was a delightful sail, but the 
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marking that we should in all proba- 
bility be taken for escaping German 
officers. Nothing, however, happened ; 
perhaps we looked too ruffianly even 
for Huns! 


THE TRENT VALLEY, 


cargo and double crew made her much 
stiffer and less lively than her wont. 
Still, her sailing seemed none the 
worse, and she can go when she likes. 
The great woods and weir at Castle 
Donnington made a lovely picture, 


not soon to be forgotten, the R.D.’: 


reverie being broken by the bishop re- 


F 


Navigating the weir was easier than 
ii looked, because, after unloading, we 
let her slide down the mossy stones at 
the edge of the rush, and she went 
down beautifully, scoring one more 
point for the broad, strong, iron-bound 
keel; in fact, I have come to the con- 
clusion that your ordinary rowing skift 
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(or canoe for that matter) are not such 
useful craft for a meet-all, go-anywhere 
trip as a good dinghy, and another 
great boon is that no matter how heavy 
a load she has, it does not alter her 
draught to any extent, provided it is 
wisely stowed. 


A GRERBE’S FLOATING 


Shortly after leaving Castle Don- 
nington the bishop at the helm sud- 
denly gave a loud yell, and pointed 
frantically ahead. There, a few yards 
away (it seemed) stretched a great 
chain, about one foot above water, be- 
longing to some wretched ferry. The 
R.D. dashed into the bows, wound 
half of himself round the thwart and 
the other half round the chain (he runs 
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to length), against the strong stream, 
while the bishop dropped mast and 
sail. After this we always kept a smart 
look out for these infernal chains, and 
turned the bow up stream, dropping 
mast and sail in good time. We now 
came to the conclusion that it was time 


NEST ON THE TRENT. 


to put up for the night, and so after 
wrangling furiously over suitable and 
unsuitable places, we came to rest just 
below Shardlow. Distance run, about 
25 miles aver the ground, 17 across the 
map, “‘ as the crow flies.’’ 

The tent was soon up over the boat, 
and whilst the bishop boiled the kettle 
the R.D. performed wonders with a 
penny tin frying pan and a pound of 
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sausages; the bishop also performed 
wonders with the sausages—after- 
wards! The day’s journey was voted 
a great success, the constant change 
of charming woodland scenery, the 
quaint waterside villages and churches, 
the variety of water—at one time a 


After this came bedtime, rather a 
crucial matter, for the bishop had ori 
ginally intended to sleep at an inn 
whilst the R.D. slept in the boat. 
However, his lordship was tired—hard 
work, steering, very, and the inn some 
distance away across dewy fields—-so 


ON DRAKE LOW DEEPS. 


rushing shallow, then a quiet, still 
reach, never very far the same—all 
went to make up a most pleasant day. 
A quiet rest and read followed after 
supper, the only incident marring the 
evening eventuating when it became 
evident that either the R.D. or the 
bishop’s pipe must go out. This 
latter venerable relic came over from 
America with Sir Walter Raleigh— 
pictures of it may be seen in the ad- 
vertisements of ‘‘Chairman’’ tobacco. 
Peace was restored by the R.D. hang- 
ing his head out until the poisonous 
fumes ceased. 


it was deemed more sporting to sleep 


in the boat. Well, she might with 
advantage have had another two feet 
of beam, and a couple of feather beds 
or something soft on the boards would 
have improved matters. Still, we 
managed, though it was a case of 
““when father says ‘turn’ we all 
turn,’’ and at 7.45 a.m. the next day 
two loud splashes announced to the 
trembling water hens and rats that 
they had the river no longer to them- 
selves. Bathe and dressing over (the 
latter rather sketchy), breakfast was 
started—the R.D. broke the handle of 
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the frying pan, and had to hold it 
with a pair of pliers whilst he fried the 
eggs and bacon. It did very well 
though without its handle; in fact, 
never was penny frying pan so covered 
with glory as well as grease before ; 
it now rests at the bottom of Trent 
somewhere near Newark—Requiescat 
in pace. 

Breakfast over, the tent was rolled 
up and things put in their proper 
places. There was no wind, but every 
promise of a glorious day. The bis- 
hop took the helm and the R.D. the 
sculls, never troubling to put the sail 
up, as it was absolutely useless. 

Now we had our first and only 
trouble. We mislaid Sawley Cut. It 
was on the map, but we didn’t find it, 
so we had to portage round Sawley 
Weir. The landing place was bad, 
the sun was hot, and the way round 
the weir was a long trip through a 
very bumpy field. There was nothing 
for it but to unload the boat, draw it 
out, put the wheels and axle of the 
trolly together, and trundle her across. 


It was a hard job, a hot job, and an 
annoying job, because the ‘‘ Cut ”’ 
with its lock was somewhere about; 
but we managed it, and started off 


again. Not far down we came to the 
unmistakable lower mouth of the cut, 
with lock complete. We hailed a man 
and asked if it were Sawley Cut, and 
he yelled back, ‘‘ Yes; did ye come 
over the weir?’? When we said, 
** Yes,’’ he laughed a raucous, scorn- 
ful laugh at our folly. We said noth- 
ing—nothing at all—but the R.D. 
took the helm. He said he felt that 
the bishop should have some saftey- 
valve for his feelings—such would be 
found in a little work at the sculls! 
We now began to draw near to 
Beeston, and elegant houseboats and 
bungalows began to make their ap- 
pearance. The bishop landed with the 
water jug at one of the latter, and 
obtained some fresh water—he_ ob- 
tained more, too, for the three fair oc- 
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cupants evinced the greatest interest in 
the outfit; when they got near a 
glimpse of the R.D., however, they 
went back again. I have remarked 
before our toilet had been sketchy, es- 
pecially the R.D.’s. After another 
bath, we had lunch in the boat, boil- 
ing the kettel, etc., perfectly well on 
the stern burden grating. 


We had now arrived at Beeston 
Lock, and had no more lifting of the 
boat out, because the Trent is navig- 
able from here to the Humber for big 
barges and “ keels.’’ It used to be so 
from Burton, but the locks have be- 
come broken and the cuts grown up. 

The scenery from here to Notting- 
ham is really very pretty; the lofty 
banks on the one side, with the woods 
on their slopes, and big houses or 
churches peeping out from the trees, 
are most picturesque. We made more 
complete toilets before entring Not- 
tingham, and it was well we did so, 
because the fine stone embankment 
which runs through the town was 
crowded with people, who gave us a 
pretty close inspection as we passed. 
Why, oh, why, do the boat builders 
of Nottingham put sliding seats in the 
boats which they hire out? We met 
more than one party in decided diffi- 
culties because of their inability to 
manage the sliding seats. 


The big excursion steamers to 
Colwick gave us some pleasant toss- 
ing in their wake as they passed us, 
but both ship and crew were used to 
waves. We purchased some bread at 
the next lock from a charming damsel, 
who held us in pleasant conversation 
until her rather surly papa came from 
his tea to let us through his lock. One 
thing which struck us strangely at 
Nottingham was the presence of a 
number of quite large power yachts, 
which contrasted greatly with the 
green fields. One felt as though the 
sea must appear in sight round the 
next course. 
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Ve passed the next night near Rad- 
cliffe-on-Trent in a beautiful secluded 
corner overhung by some red cliffs, 
well wooded. We concluded that we 
would pitch the tent on land this night, 
so as to obtain more room. This was 
done by resting the sail (tied up with 
yard and boom) on a tree branch at 
one end, the other end resting on a 
crutch formed by the sculls tied cross- 
ways. The tent was then slung across 
this and pegged down either side. 
The idea worked admirably, but the 
ground was harder even than the boat 
floor, in spite of the cushions. The 
next trip we take we are going to use 
hammocks slung in the boat. 

The spirit lamps and ihe frying pan 
were in full blast by 7.30 next morn- 
ing, and after breakfast the bishop 
walked into W. Radcliffe for a shave 
and a newspaper, the R.D. meanwhile 
cleaned up the boat and put things 
straight, ready for a start. This, our 
last day, was perhaps the most pleas- 
ant, because the sculls proved unnec- 
essary; the wind (though ahead) was 
strong enough to enable us to tack, 
and the strong stream put us so well 
on our way that we made excellent pro- 
gress. We found that the river, 
though broad, was shallow at the 
sides, and we had many warning 
shouts from the bank as to the shal- 
lowness ; so with one hand at the plate 
we flashed over shallows which seemed 
hardly deep enough to cover one’s 
ankles. We rarely touched, however, 
and finally brought up off Fiskerton, 
near Newark, where the trip was to 
end, about midday. Total distance, 
about 58 miles. Here we ate up as 
much as we could of the remains of 
our stores, only to realize sadly that 
we should have to take home a goodly 
amount. No jettisoning stores in war 
time! Here, too, the R.D. parted re- 
luctantly from his beloved frying pan, 
the bishop pitching it overboard whilst 
he was looking the other way, and 
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there he left it glimmering faintly at 
him through ten feet of clear water. 
We were much edified whilst moored 
here by the antics of a company of 
soldiers, who marched up, officers and 
all, to bathe. Watchful sergeants 
patrolled the bank, and it was ‘‘ Here, 
Jones, in a bit further!’’ or ‘‘ Hi! 
Smith, come out o’ that current,’’ etc., 
etc., until all had finished. The 
colonel’s horse was brought up, too— 
only to prove the truth of the old 
adage, “‘ You may bring a horse to 
the water, but you cannot make him 
bathe!’ No, not even when the 
whole regiment is shoving at his 
stern ! 

Regretfully we packed up; our short 
time had come to an end; so we hauled 
the ship ashore at the ferry landing 
and chartered a tug—I mean pony and 
cart. We loaded it up with the lug- 
gage, and put the boat (perched on 
her trolley) astern of the cart, and the 
pony towed the whole fleet to the sta- 
tion near by,whilst the R.D. towed the 
pony, whose owner was assisting the 
bishop ‘‘ at the helm,’’ this time a 
place of great labour, because an un- 
wieldy boat is not the easiest thing to 
control when she is balanced across a 
single axle. Many were the amused 
glances at the procession, and no won- 
der, for it is not every day one meets 
a boat trundled along the high roads 
under ‘‘ power ’’; but very good pro- 
gress was made, and in a very short 
time she was snugly stowed with all 
her belongings in the truck waiting 


for her. Ten minutes afterwards the 
train came in, and we all went off 
home. 


The trip proved a great refresher to 
both of us, and we are longing for the 
time to come when we may make the 
next cruise—unspeakably happier if 
the shadow of war be gone, for in all 
our pleasure we were never free from 
the presence of that grim spectre. 
God grant brighter days ! 


es  Oport Scrapiana 


A curious story is told of a vixen that 
flew at a man who was carrying in his 
hand a rabbit and a live ferret. Names 
are given; the sportsman was a Mr. H. 
Ling, and the place Faulkbourne in 
Essex. Such an occurrence must be well 
nigh unprecedented, and some _ further 
details would be interesting. There seems 
to be no particular reason why the vixen 
should have been suffering from lack of 
food, and yet unless she were on the 
verge of starvation it is hard to imagine 
her attacking a man. 
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It is claimed for a Mrs. A. Topperwin 
that she is ‘‘ probably the finest clay bird 
shooter in the world.’ The claim seems 
well founded, as she is said to have 
broken 1952 ‘‘ birds ’’ out of 2000 thrown 
up at the Montgomery County Club in 
one day. Montgomery is in the United 
States, in what State is not mentioned— 
there are several places of that name— 
but the performance is recorded in re- 
putable papers which deal with sport. 
That the lady should have been able to 
stand the concussion of two thousand 
shots is not the least remarkable part of 
the achievement; possibly the single- 
barrelled repeating gun she used may be 
easier than the familiar English double- 
barrelled 12 bore. 

"Os 

Mrs. Topperwin’s gun became so hot 
that her hands were blistered, and it was 
necessary to pour iced water over the 
barrel. She did not stop a minute, missed 
only four of the first hundred, and at 


Ge 
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one time made an unbroken run of 280. 
No man, the account asserts, has ever 
shot at more than 1000 clay birds, and 
only one has been known to do that— 
with a result not mentioned. An import- 
ant question is what these targets were 
like. At the shooting schools with which 
we are acquainted shots are provided of 
very varying degrees of difficulty, some 
which anyone with even small experience 
could scarcely miss, others which tax 
the skill of the practised performer. 


King Edward’s Derby winner Diamond 
Jubilee headed the list of winning sires in 
the Argentine last season, his offspring 
having won 79 races worth £42,448. 
This is an average per race of close on 
£540, evidence of the prosperity of the 
sport in that country. Diamond Jubilee 
is followed by Old Man, a strange name 
to us. He is a son of Orbit, winner of 
the second Eclipse Stakes, which was run 
in 1888. His stock won 65 races worth 
£35,210, a slightly better average than 
that of the leader, and then comes 
Cyllene, who before his exportation had 
twice headed the list in England—in 1gog 
and 19:0. This average, it will be seen, 
is better still —£572. 

Greenan, who comes fourth with 47 
races worth £19,797, occupies a higher 
place than might have been expected, for 
when in training here his successes were 
few, and not in events of the highest 
class. A son of St. Simon and Sunrise, 
however, the blood has vindicated itself. 
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Nevertheless the average in his case of 
the 47 races worth £19,797 is lower. 
One would perhaps have anticipated a 
superior place for Le Samaritain, grey 
son of that good horse Le Sancy, who 
did so much to enrich the French turf. 
His stock took 30 races of the value of 
£16,289. Lower down came _ Jardy, 
winner of the Middle Park Plate, and 
beaten only about a length by Cicero for 
the Derby, also Your Majesty and Polar 
Star. 
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There was a notable revival of racing 
in the United States last year, due to the 
fact that the mischief and folly of neg- 
lecting the production of blood stock had 
been forcibly impressed on the authori- 
ties. In all, 1035 days’ sport were pro- 
vided, 6,698 races yielding stakes to the 
value of £768,495 were run. In 1915 
there were 839 racing days, and the yield 
of 5454 races was £70,605. Last sea- 
son’s figures, indeed, were the best since 
1907, when on 1004 racing days stakes to 
the amount of £1,975,110 were distri- 
buted as the results of 6,252 events. 
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It may be remarked that in 1897 the 
aggregate of stakes contested in Eng- 
land was £537,415, which appears 
modest in comparison with the corres- 
ponding American total. But it has to 
be borne in mind that racing in the 
States extends over an enormously wider 
area. The bitter attack on the sport 
across the Atlantic had the effect in 1911 
of reducing the amount of stakes to 
467,590, and during the English season 
our owners divided £547,476—with an 
odd three shillings ! 


What must be accepted as an authentic 
story is told in the Shooting Times of a 
sportsman who shot a rabbit with a rifle 
at goo yards, rather more than half a 
mile! An amazing thing about this 
marvellous achievement is that he should 
have been able to see so small an object 
at such a distance. Mr. Aeneas Falkiner 
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Nuttall of Cullinamore, County Sligo, 
writes to the paper mentioned, however, 
to assure readers that the deed was ac- 
complished, he calls to witness 
Lieut.-Col. Swan, who went to fetch the 
rabbit—which therefore he apparently 
saw—and also a Colonel Gresson who 
was present. The rabbit was sitting up, 
and was shot in the middle of the chest. 
Mr. Nuttall declares that he can see rab- 
bits at a great distance any day from the 
windows of his house. Perhaps it would 
be rude to describe the feat as a fluke; 
but very long odds would be laid against 
a _ repetition. 


When motor ploughs were first intro- 
duced, the birds were badly scared. It 
is said that they speedily became ueccus- 
tomed to the strange noises the machines 
emitted, that now the wagtails, star- 
lings and the seagulls that have recently 
carried their operations such extraordin- 
ary distances from the coast, are quite 
accustomed to the disturbance, and 
flutter and peck about when the ploughs 
are at work not in the least disturl-ed. 
This is the less suprising after what 
we have been told of the behaviour of 
birds in the battle lines, where they are 
now said not to be driven away by the 
stupendous detonation and concussion of 
artillery such as the world has never 
known before. 
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It is said that herons are becoming 
much scarcer, and some figures are given, 
in an atempt to prove this. At a heronry 
near York, for instance, where not very 
long ago from twenty to thirty nests were 
found annually, there are now some half- 
dozen, and it is prophesied that these 
birds will before very long disappear as 
the bittern and others have done. Ex- 
cept perhaps a few anglers, everyone who 
takes an interest in the life of the coun- 
tryside would sincerely regret the ex- 
tinction of this picturesque creature. Of 
course herons do eat a certain amount of 
fish, but their destruction of trout and 
grayling must be very small—they do 
not discriminate, but catch what they can 
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—and with the exception of eels these are 
well-nigh all the fish which are generally 
utilized for the table. 


"Os 

The accepted distinction between sal- 
mon and trout-—with grayling included— 
and what are called ‘‘ coarse fish ’’ speaks 
for itself. Remarks have previously been 
made in these pages on the commendation 
which some writers have bestowed upon 
pike, perch and other fresh water fish 
even less associated with the kitchen. This 
commendation has, indeed, in some cases 
gone as far as eulogy, it being strenu- 
ously maintained that it is not the fish 
but ignorance of how to cook it that is 
to blame. To argue this question is really 
futile, because the obvious way to settle 
it is simply to put it to the test, to pro- 
cure the fish and have it cooked accord- 
ing to the method prescribed. 


As is the case with badgers and otters, 
it is very possible that herons may be 
more numeus than is generally sup- 
posed, even by many who live in dis- 
tricts which the birds frequent. Like 
badgers and otters, to whom the same re- 
mark applies, the heron, to quote a com- 
mentator, ‘* owing to its shy, retiring ard 
wary habits, is still fairly common with 
us.”’ The Societies for the Protection of 
Wild Birds which have sprung up in so 
many parts of England may happily be 
trusted to aid in the preservation of the 
heron. A large area of the Sandringham 
Estate is a sanctuary for wild birds. 

King Edward was greatly interested in 
‘this Society, as is King George, who was 
one of the Vice-Presidents when Prince 
of Wales; and as Mr. H. G. Wells’ sug- 
gestion to The Times for the starting of 
republican associations throughout 
Britain is absolutely certain to meet with 
the contempt it deserves, there is no pros- 
pect of his Majesty being robbed of his 
property. One of the peculiarities of the 
heron is its manner of flight, which in- 
cidentally is a good deal swifter than it 
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appears to be from the slow stroke of 
the wings. The bird starts with his long 
neck stretched out, and then gradually 
draws it back right into his breast. 

Anglers who are lucky enough to catch 
big fish are requested to send details of 
their captures to the office of The Anglers’ 
News, in order that they can be recorded 
at the end of the season. It is probable 
that those to whom the appeal is made 
will not refuse, for the taker of a big 
fish seldom seems anxious to conceal the 
fact. A scale is given of what fishes are 
to be regarded as big enough to deserve 
mention. The weights must be over— 
Salmon 36 lb. ; trout 6 lb. ; grayling 2 Ib. ; 
pike 17 |lb.; roach 1 lb. 14 0z.; barbel 
73+ lb.; perch 2} lb.; chub 5 lb.; dace 
i4 0z.; tench 4 Ib.; bream 5 lb.; carp 
6} Ib.; rudd 2 Ib. 

The name of Mr. George Downey, 
whose death is recently recorded, will be 
strange to the majority of those who read 
the announcement. To a minority he was 
particularly well known as the greatest 
living authority on the old English game- 
fowl. He judged at Poultry Shows all 
over the country, and, as The Sportsman 
neatly phrases it, ‘‘ was also away fre- 
quently at unadvertised contests where 
courage rather than appearance were the 
test of breed.’’ If the word ‘“* exhibi- 
tions ’’ had been substituted for ‘* con- 
tests ’’ it seems to us that the euphemism 
would have been perfect. In simple 
phraseology Mr. Downey went to see 
cock fights. 


Extremely few people would wish to 
have the once popular sport of cocking 
again tolerated, and it occasions no little 
surprise, indeed, that it should for some 
centuries have enjoyed the countenance 
of such men as those who pursued it. 
The only defence is that the cocks fought 


because they delighted in doing so. An 
officer at the front recently declared that 
his men ‘‘ would rather box than eat,’’ 
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and it is well known that the game cock 
will always abandon his food if there is 
any chance of a battle. Cocking is very 
far from being extinct. Tournaments are 
not infrequent, though very few people 
hear anything about them—for obvious 
reasons. 


The value of the old strain of blood is 
still considerable, and according to a con- 
temporary was recently demonstrated. A 
poultry keeper suffered from the depreda- 
tions of a little dog, who amused him- 
self by slaughtering chicks. When a dog 
once acquires this habit he seeks every 
chance of gratifying it, and in search for 
a deterrent the poultry keeper was ad- 
vised to obtain a hen of the game-cock 
breed. The advice was adopted, and it is 
said that when the dog next attempted 
to assail a chick the hen gave him ‘‘ such 
a thrashing ’’ that he crawled bleeding 
away, and was glad to remain in his 
kennel for the next day or two. 


It is most earnestly to be hoped that 
liberal use will be made by district and 
parish councils of the permission given 
by the Local Government Board to devote 
funds to the destruction of sparrows and 
rats. In these days of cereal scarcity it 
is more than ever desirable to carry on 
this most essential business with the ut- 
most rigour. It is stated that sparrows 
eat not less than ten per cent. of all 
cereal crops, and that they shake to the 
ground, and so cause the loss of, fully an 
equal amount. The existing sparrow and 
rat clubs do good service, but only to a 
limited extent. Sparrows are accused of 
destroying annually in the aggregate the 
enormous quantity of 7,000,0co quarters 
of grain. 


The depredations of the rats are at 
least no less serious, it being calculated 
that grain to the value of £15,000,000 is 
annually consumed by these loathsome 
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creatures. The records of the numbers 
that are killed when stacks are being 
threshed sound incredible, but there is too 
much cause to accept them as at least 
approximately accurate. The stench from 
certain rat-infested stacks in one of the 
‘astern Counties was lately described as 
intolerable. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that the iniquitous custom of killing owls, 
which do the farmer such admirable ser- 
vice as ratters, will be entirely abandoned, 
as also that stoats and weasels, bitter 
enemies of the rat, will to a considerable 
extent be spared. The rat, as a dissem- 
inator of disease, is a far worse pest than 


the sparrow. 


The following story of a conger’s fight 
with a cat has been forwarded by a corres- 
pondent: A North Shields boat builder 
saw the eel swimming on the surface of the 
water near his premises, and with a boat 
hook succeeded in catching it and hauling 
it up to the deck of the quay fronting his 
workshop. Before he could secure it, how- 
ever, the fish, wriggling violently, found 
an opening in the quay, and fell through, 
landing upon the partly dry foreshore 
below. As it was struggling to regain 
the water, the eel was attacked by a cat 
which had been wandering along below 
the jetty. For a moment or so the cat 
had things all its own way, but the eel 
eventually reached the water, and just 
before it returned to its element, it 
snapped at the cat, catching it by the 
back—much the same as a greyhound 
snaps a hare—and dragged it into the 
water. Cat and fish disappeared below 
the surface before the boat-builder’s 
astonished gaze. A few bubbles came to 
the surface, and then th almost inani- 
mate body of the cat floated up. Its back 
must have been broken, because there 
was scarcely any motion on the part of 
the animal. Shortly afterwards the con- 
ger itself appeared in view, and the boat- 
hook being requisitioned again the fish 
was once more landed on the quay, to be 
this time securely retrieved. The eel 
measured 5 ft. g in. in length, and was 
sold by public auction on the fish market 
for 8s. 


How I Learned to Drive my Car 
BY SYBIL CHALONER 


OTORING as I knew it before 

the war consisted of a nicely-kept 
if not over-modern four-seater with a 
normal petrol consumption and a 
somewhat asthmatical horn. In it a 
choleric uncle from the East Indies 
with a passion for golf made daily 
excursions to the links. The links, 
with the village high street, made up 
the sum total of the car’s existence, 
and, for that matter, of my existence 
also, for we had both been adopted 
when comparatively new by the afore- 
said uncle from the East Indies. 
This, of course, was a bond between 
us, yet, had it not been for the war, 
1 should never have become so at- 
tached to Miranda (the car) nor as in- 
timate with her likes and dislikes as 
| afterwards became. 

After lunch on my_ seventeenth 
birthday I broached the all-important 
subject : 

“Why,” I asked my _ uncle, 
“‘shouldn’t I learn to drive Miranda ?”’ 

An amazed stare, and—‘‘ You—you 
—drive Miranda ?”’ 

Yes,’’ I quavered, realizing the 
awful temerity of my request as the 
stare grew in intensitv. ‘* Thatchet 
can always find plenty to keep him 
busv in the garden. He told me 4 

Quite impossible.”’ snapped my 
uncle with martial finalitv. ‘ Im- 
possible occupation for a woman! 


Rubbish !’’ 


1 retired to the garage, and confided 
my opinion of uncles and early Vic- 
torian ideas in general to the com- 
forting rotundity of Miranda’s seat 
cushions. ; 

Then came the departure of That- 
chet, who as Deputy Scout Master in 
the village felt he was now destined 
for a higher pursuit than that of driv- 
ing us to and from the golf links. The 
weeks that followed the outbreak of 
war were sad ones indeed. My uncle, 
who had seen service in India, went 
up to town, and was informed kindly 
but firmly that he was too old to be 
useful to Kitchener’s Army, or, for 
that matter, to any army. Snorting 
with rage he returned to the country, 
where things grew worse and worse, 
for of course there was no golf. 

It was then that Miranda and I made 
a compact. Well primed with the 
many ‘‘ tips ’’’ Thatchet had given me 
in the past, I entered the garage one 
afternoon and managed, after several 
attempts, to get Miranda “‘ started 
up.’’ The doors of the garage were 
wide open. Across the lawn my uncle 
sat in the library window engrossed in 
the latest war news. 

What a noise that engine makes, 
I thought as I scrambled into the 
driver’s seat. Then grasping the 
steering wheel with the frenzy of high 
resolve, and with one eye on the 
library window, I muttered that part 
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of my nightly devotions which related 
to Miranda. Thatchet’s formula had 
been—how well I knew it—‘' Side- 
rake off; clutch out; gear lever into 
first; clutch in (gently); accelerate.’’ 
The moment had arrived! I pulled 


back the side brake, and the feeling 
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the garage—I was in the drive. All 
thoughts of imminent destruction left 
me in the exuitation of Miranda’s tor- 
toise-like progress down the drive. 
Slower and slower—good heavens, I 
must accelerate! I did, and managed 
the gates without detriment to Mir- 


A LADY AT THE WHEEL OF A 6-CYLINDER NAPIER CAR. 


(TWO-SEATER BODY). 


that | was rushing down a steep hill 
to inevitable destruction grew upon 
me. 

I shall always believe that but for 
the rustle of a newspaper in the library 
window I should have remained sitting 
at the wheel of Miranda until, like the 
lady in-the legend, I was turned to 
stone. It was the rustle, an ominous 
one, that did it. I was gliding out of 


anda’s varnish. There was a quiet 
toad behind the old house. Compared 
with the rough and hazardous routes I 
now travel its smooth surface and the 
peace of the green meadowland that 
lay beyond it come back to me as a 
soothing memory. 

From the day when I first took the 
wheel of Miranda and got up to 
“third ’? without any of those tor- 
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mented sounds from the gear box that 
proclaim the novice, fortune smiled 
upon me. 

My uncle was called up to town for 
a week. When he returned I met him 
at the station. 

“T’ll get a fly, sir,’’ said the station- 
master. 

“It’s all right, Hopkins, I’ve got 
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So it was that one evening I took a 
sad farewell of Miranda, and went up 
to town to take a practical course in 
engine construction and repairs. This 
| was told was quite essential to any- ~ 
one volunteering for ambulance work. 


I went to the school I had chosen, 
and interviewed the secretary. 


THE FIRST STAGE OF MY TUITION: 


THEORY OF THE INTERNAL COMBUSTION 


the car outside,’’ I remarked with an 
attempt at nonchalence. 

‘* What ?”’ roared the choleric uncle. 
Who’s driving her? Who the—?” 

‘‘ T am, please, and I can do it quite 
nicely ; no accidents, no er 

But we had reached Miranda, and 
my uncle, if possible redder than 
usual, sank into the back seat. 

I started up to the accompaniment 
of ‘‘ ’Pon my soul! Well I’m-dashed ! 
Dear me! Well!” 

We were off. 

Then followed some pleasant days 
on the links, whilst I grew visibly in 
the extreme warmth of my uncle’s 
admiration. 


ENGINE BEING EXPLAINED. 


““You wish to qualify as an -am- 
bulance driver ?”’ he asked. 

I assured him with enthusiasm that 
such was my desire. 

“* You have to be an expert for that 
sort of work, you know.”’ 

** But, of course ” | began, and 
pondered, was I an expert? The sec- 
retary eyed me critically, and I felt 
vaguely uneasy. I lacked the support 
of Miranda. If I had only brought 
Miranda up to town, together we 
could have given this critical young 
man proof positive of my prowess at 
the wheel. 

“I think you said you could drive ?”’ 
he queried. 
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‘“* Oh, yes,’’ I said confidently. 

‘““ Long experience ?”’ 

Five weeks.”’ 

oe Oh 

that sufficient ?’’ The un- 
easy feeling returned as the secretary’s 
eyebrows rose. 

ambulance work,’’ pro- 
nounced impressively, ‘“‘ one year’s 
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finition of the functions of the car- 
buretter; last, and worst of all, my 
ignorance of the Otto engine and its 
cycle of operations could only be des- 
cribed as “‘ crass.’’ I hadn’t known 
Miranda’s engine was an Otto engine. 

The next day, armed with note- 
books and in a condition of complete 
humility, I absorbed the first principles 


THE SECOND STAGE: DEMONSTRATING THE MOTOR’S 


experience is usually insisted upon. 
Except in exceptional cases,’’ he 
added. 

I felt crushed, but inwardly resolved 
that ‘I would be an “ exceptional 
case,’’ or die in the attempt. 

Ten minutes later 1 emerged from 
the school, full of grave doubts. The 
secretary had delivered what he 
termed ‘‘ a few rudimentary questions 
on the technical side of motor driv- 
ing.’’ And it had been made plain to 
me that, much as I loved and under- 
stood Miranda, of the rudiments of 
her construction I knew nothing what- 
ever. I had been unable to distinguish 
between the exact uses of the fly-wheel 
and the crown-wheel (I hadn’t been 
quite sure where the crown-wheel was). 
I had been unable to give a clear de- 


MECHANISM. 


of a four-cylinder engine as they were 
explained to me by a painstaking in- 
structor. By lunch time I had a book 
half full of notes and diagrams, and 
the Otto engine, from being a compli- 
cated metal structure complexing to 
behold, had become simplicity itself. 
The technical lessons went on for a 
week, and by the end of that time I 
knew every detail of the chassis thor- 
oughly. From the radiator to the back 
axle there was no point on which the 
instructor could stump me. He tried 
very hard; for, as I have remarked 
already, he was a very painstaking in- 
structor. I had confided to him dur- 
ing the first lesson my urgent desire 
to be an “‘ exceptional case,’’ and he 
had co-operated wholeheartedly. 
After the technical lessons I spent 
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two weeks at the school’s garage, and 
there I learn all about the care of a 
car, from the necessary amount of 
lubricating oil to be supplied to the 
crank-case, the gear box and the back 
axle gearing to the taking off and 
putting on of tyres and all the more 
usual forms of repairs. 

After this I returned to Miranda for 
a brief holiday. 

Through the efforts of the choleric 
uncle, who had developed an angel 
kindliness I had never suspected he 
possessed, I became a driver of an am- 
bulance for a local hospital, and took 
out parties of wounded on_ half 
holidays. 

Christmas saw me up in town again, 
and the darkened streets made ambu- 
lance work between the big stations 
and the London hospitals which em- 
ployed my services an exciting enough 
pursuit. 

But two years, and two years in 
France, change one’s perspective a 
good deal, and long ago the darkened 
Strand of Christmas 1914 paled into 
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insignificance beside what followed, 
when in April, a week before the Sec- 
ond Battle of Ypres, my great oppor- 
tunity came, and I was accepted as an 
ambulance driver in one of the units 
of women volunteers which had al- 
ready enjoyed the privilege of helping 
“over there.” 

And sometimes as we pound along 
in the night through a country whose 
smiling beauty once lured the motorist 
from far-distant lands, when often 
there is no road to follow, only the 
long road to the Front, the road that 
ends with a casualty clearing station, 
a group of fractically busy doc- 
tors and—the casualties. Some- 
times I see the morning-room at 
home, the sun pouring in at the 
the great bowl of roses on the break- 
fast table and, standing out from this 
pleasant background, the tall figure of 
my uncle as he glared down at me 
and said : 

““ You drive Miranda ? 
occupation for a woman ! 


Impossible 
Rubbish !”’ 


THE DRIVER OF THIS 6-CYLINDER NAPIER LEFT SCHOOL ONLY LAST YEAR— 
SHE IS HERE SEE“ TAKING WOUNDED SOLDIERS ROUND ONE OF THE LONDON 
PARKS, 
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Although national necessity still demands the entire output of our works, yet we look 
with keen anticipation for the day when the British Motoring Public shall benefit 
by the unique manofacturing experience: which we have’ gained in the. production of 


WwetLas SUNBEAM-COATALEN iWalnes 
‘The post-war Sunbeam Car will be a more wonderful production than ever; we 
shall have won a,place second to none upon the tablet of British Car manufacturers, 


and it will then be our aim to “‘ consolidate the ground won'’ by giving our enthusiastic 
attention to civil requirements. 8 ; | i 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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